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Dog and Kitten 

A correspondent sends to the London Spec- 
tator the following anecdote: 

The servant man of a family took a kitten 
to @ pond with the intention of drowning it. 
His master’s dog went with him, and when 
the kitten was thrown into the water the dog 
sprang in and brought it back to land. 

A second time the man threw it in, and 
again the dog rescued it; and when for the 
third time the servant tried to drown it, the 
dog, as resolute to save the little helpless life 
as the man was to destroy it, swam with it 
to the other side of the pool, ran all the way 
home with it, and deposited it before the 
kitchen fire. 

From that time the dog kept constant 
watch over the kitten. The two were insep- 
arable, even sharing the same bed.—Youth’s 
Companion. 
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The new Easter Cantata entitled 


“THE EASTER FLOWER GARDEN” 


was prepared by 


MRS. JESSIE BROWN POUNDS 


and is in some respects the best concert exercise she has ever written. It is designed 
to be used by the young people of the Churches of Christ in behalf of Orphanage work 


We have some very attractive helps to aid the young people in raising their Easter 
offering. These are an “Easter Egg” and “Easter Egg Envelope,” to be used together 
for the smaller children, and the envelope alone for the older ones. 

Order as many of all these supplies as you will need. They will be sent, prepaid, 


Christian Women’s Board of Missions, 
(YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT) 


Missionary Training School, - 
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learner than to compel the learner tu adapt himself to the lesson, regardless of his stage 


2. The International Committee wnich has for thirty-five years selected the Uniform 
lessons has now begun the issue of an additional series called the International Graded 
Course, consisting, not of one Scripture lesson for the entire school, but of a separate 
series of lessons for each year or grade, chosen with direct reference to the age and ability 


3. These lessons are being adopted by the best schools of all denominations. The 
Presbyterians report that about two thousand of their schools adopted the International 
Graded courses for children under twelve years, last quarter. This is phenomenal. 
The Methodists and Congregationalists had to go to press the second and third time to 
supply the unexpected demand for the graded lessons. 

The New Christian Century Co. is supplying these lessons to the Disciples’ schools. 
There is no single achievement in which the publishers of this paper take greater 
satisfaction than in connecting our schools with this most significant Sunday-schou. 


The editors of The Christian Century, Mr. Morrison and Professor Willett, botn regara 
the Graded principle as essential to the highest efficiency in religious instruction, and 
both believe that the Bethany Series is the truest, simplest and most artistic set ot 
supplies for the elementary grades that has ever been put out. 

Our pleasure in offering the Bethany Graded Lessons to the brotherhood is enhanced 
by the fact that our orders for supplies for the winter quarter have been much beyond 
our expectations. Many other schools have assured us of their purpose to adopt The 
Bethany Lessons at once. This series may be begun at any time. See full description 


The New Christian Century Co., 700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 


Will the new Graded lessons make 
their way into the Sunday-schools and 
become the standard lessons of the Sun- 
daay-schools of the world as the Uniform 
lessons have done? There are many signs 
indicating that this is precisely what 
will happen. 

1. All the authorities in religious 
pedagogy have been a long time agreed 
that it is better to suit the lesson to the 
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the President 


Duties of The President of the American Christian Missionary Society 


It has long been the conviction of The Christian Century that 
there ought to be some one person who, during a currert year of our 
history, would stand as the most conspicuous representative of the 
interests of the Disciples and could speak with something of the 
assurance and urgency that such an official position would permit. 

The nearest approach we have to such an office is the presidency 
of the ‘American Christian Missionary Society. The rotating nature 
of this office makes it almost the only complimentary ‘and honorary 
position to which the brotherhood can elect any of its number. The 
presidents of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society and the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions are really executive officers in 
charge of those particular interests. It might be well if the same 
were true of the president of the Home 
Society. But in the absence of any repre- 
sentative organization, which inciudes 
all our interests as a brotherhood, the 
president of the American Society has 
been regarded as the person whom the 
brotherhood desired to honor for a year. 
As such, he las never had any executive 
duty. He has been merely the presiding 
officer at the sessions of the Home So- 
ciety. The nearest approach to the ex- 
ercise of brotherhood responsibilities was 
in the preparation and delivery of an 
address which some of the men in the 
list of presidents have construed as a 
broad and representative message for 
the entire body of Disciples. While 
others have made it a direct message re 
garding the work of the American So- 
ciety. 

When the Disciples unify their con- 
ventions, or rather organize a convention 
which shall be representative of all their 
interests, naturally its president will 
stand as the common denominator for 
the entire brotherhood, for the year of 
his administration. This will give him 
a dignity and significance to which no 
man can approach in our present loosely organized condition. 

But we wish to offer a suggesti®m regarding an important service 
which might be rendered the president of the American Christian 
Missionary Society, even under existing conditions. Technically, his 
position is limited to the work of a single organization and, in prac- 
tice, as has been said, it is limited to the use of the gavel on two 
days during the week of our national gathering. Yet, by virtue of 
the custom which has regarded him as in some sense the representa- 
tive man of the brotherhood for the one year, why should he not 
become something more than the mere figure-head which the brother- 
hood has permitted these presidents to be in the past? 

We can conceive of no more helpful service to be rendered the 
Disciples than for the president of the American Christian Missionary 
Society, who is always a man to be loved and trusted, to be invested 
with real leadership for the year of his incumbency. We believe 
that he should visit the important centers of the brotherhood with 
a series of strong and urgent messages regarding the great duties 
and opportunities of the time. A series of assemblies could easily 
be organized in the more important cities to which all the churches 
of the neighboring district would be invited. Such a series of gath- 
erings in cities like Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, and as many others as time would permit, 
would be of incalculable good in unifying the ideals and purposes of 
the brotherhood and setting higher standards of effectiveness in all 
our lines of work. 

It is easy to see that the plan would involve a great deal of hard 
work on the part of the president himself. This is precisely what 








we believe should be the case. The office ought to be no mere com- 
plimentary title. There is a great service to be rendered to our 
people each year by some strong man in the brotherhood. And we 
should like to see this service made regular and consistent. In the 
hands of that succession of notable men whom the brotherhood 
selects to be its representatives for the various years. 

The time that would be required for such a visitation ought to 
be given up cheerfully to this work both by the man himself and by 
the church he serves. The expenses of the visitation would be gladly 
borne by the various centers to which he would come. From every 
point of view the plan would be desirable. It would be a series of 
local conventions with a new ideal and a different order of the re- 
sults from those now sought or obtained 
by state or district conventions or by 
local lectureships. 

We have begun the new century with 
the election of a thoroughly worthy rep- 
esentative and faithful man as the presi- 
dent of the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. Peter Ainslie has ac- 
complished a notable work in his own 
city of Baltimore and in the Temple 
Church, which he has built up to a re- 
sourcefulness and influence of high char- 
acter, especially when one considers the 
conservative influences of the East in 
which he labors. He has begun the work 
of his year of presidency with the man- 
ifestation of a sincere and genuine in- 
terest in the progress of our people and 
in the work that may be accomplished 
at once, looking to greater results. We 
believe that Mr. Ainslie would consent 
to make a visitation of the more impor- 
tant centers of our brotherhood after 
the manner we have outlined above. We 
believe that he would be everywhere 
welcomed with enthusiasm and listened 
to with deep interest and his message 


Peter Ainslie, President American Missionary Society. would be invested with a representative 


and commanding character which no other man’s could have in this 
first year of the new century. We believe the results would be in 
every way admirable. We should like to have the plan tried, and 
we have no doubt regarding the outcome. 

Such has long been the custom in other religious bodies, and with 
the very finest results. The president of the Free Church Council in 
England considers himself the servant of the body to make visita- 
tions of this character. The moderator of the Congregational Coun- 
cil spends a great deal of time in visiting the centers of denomina- 
tional life. Similar officials among the Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
other religious bodies perform like valuable services. The Disciples 
need precisely this type of leadership. May we not see the effort 
made to realize this need beginning in this very year when the op- 
portunities are so promising and when the officer whom we have at 
our disposal is so well qualified to meet the demands of the hour? 


The following three rules are said to have been given by an old 
Quaker to Senator Scott, of West Virginia, when he was a young 
man. In following them the Senator claims to have made his success 
in life: 

“Not what thee eats, but what thee digests, will make thee 
healthy. 

“Not what thee earns, but what thee saves, will make thee 
wealthy. 

“Not what thee reads, but what thee remembers will make thee 


wise.”—Exchange. 
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Cannon or Cannonism? 


It is now perhaps a foregone conclusion that the doom of our 

Incle Joe is written in large letters. His one defeat in the matter 
of appointing the Ballinger investigating committee would not 
mean much within itself, but it has given courage to those who feel 
themselves between the devil of political prestige and patronage in 
Washington, and the deep sea of popular wrath in their constit- 
uencies. There is no doubt about the wrath in many of the con- 
stituencies and it has put many a poor politically-wise congressman 
in a nerve racking dilemma. The statesmen among them have stood 
straight up, but the time-serving are kept dodging, not knowing 
which way was going to bring success. On the one hand the speaker 
sits with the power of political life and death in his hand so far as 
“getting things through” in the House is concerned, while on the 
other hand either the tide of popular disapproval must turn or his 
favor will mean the next term at home for some erstwhile followers. 
Thus, when the “ezar” gets a clear defeat, those who have the 
“courage of the coward” take heart in that they see their dilemma 
solved and a chance offered them to play, safe by joining the major- 
ity against the speaker, and so retaining the majority at the next 
election. Mighty is the majority. 

But whether or not Uncle Joe is thrust down is not the real issue. 
The thing that makes Uncle Joe is the real issue, and that is the 
rules. It will do no good to dethrone the king while the shout, 
“long live the king,” goes up. It will not matter so much about 
Uncle Joe if the rules that make him odious are reformed. Uncle 
Joe is a very able, genial, vulgar old man of the day-before-yesterday 
type of statesman. He is against the tides of our times and espe- 
cially its moral crest, but it is not Cannon that is so bad as Can- 


nonism. 


A Pre-Rooseveltian Viewpoint 

It looks as if the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy may be the event 
of the Taft administration. Mr. Ballinger may be a much wronged 
man. We can afford to await the investigation before making pop- 
ular judgment, but popular bias will not wait upon this investiga- 
tion. Mr. Ballinger is in an unhappy position, whether innocent or 
guilty. He was the attorney for certain interests and afterwards 
had to pass upon the claims of these same interests. To be sure, 
the specific claims that he represented in a, legal capacity were 
referred to subordinates in the department when brought there after 
he was elevated to its head, but the same clients had other intereste 
and as the attorney for such claimants and with a mind bent that 
way, it was only natural that his viewpoint should be that expressed 
in his declaration of last November, viz., that “the proper course to 
take with regard to this domain is to divide it up among the big 
corporations and the people who know how to make money out of 
it and let the people at large get the benefit of the circulation of 
the money.” 

This is Mr. Ballinger’s viewpoint. It is the pre-Rooseveltian view- 
point. With this mind in him, the Secretary of the Interior could 
very well favor the claimants and recall the Roosevelt withdrawal 
of millions of acres. Roosevelt, being in favor of having the do- 
main developed by the mass of home-seekers and for their direct 
benefit, withdrew everything the law did not forbid. Ballinger, 
being in favor of the indirect development through the syndicates, 
withdrew Roosevelt's withdrawal on the technica] plea that there 
was no law demanding such withdrawal. Then, too, by the same 
bias he could seek to validate the claims of the Cunninghams to 
great coal fields in Alaska. These claims were not strictly legal, 
and while Land Commissioner, Ballinger tried to get Congress to 
make them so. ’ After leaving that office, he became attorney to get 
them made so, and after becoming Secretary of the Interior he 
rendered a ruling that would have made them so, but Attorney 
General Wickersham overruled him on every point, and they were 
not validated. 

On the other hand, Gifford Pinchot is the father of the Roosevelt 
policies in regard to conservation, as the ex-President more than 
once stated. He was born to wealth, but preferred work to ease, 
and the public welfare to private gain, so carved out a career for 
himself by studying forestry and so educating the public upon it 
that he became first authority and was put at the head of the 
unheard-of department in the Interior office at Washington. His 
ten helpers have become 3,000, and his functions grew from a very 
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perfunctory kind to that of directing the affairs of a govern- 
mental asset twice as valuable as the Army and Navy combined. 
No one ever doubted Mr. Pinchot’s public spirit and absolute dis- 
interestedness. 


The Point of Punctilio 


Now comes the point of punctilio. The President makes a rule 
that no subordinate shall make a complaint or make public any 
departmental matter until it is passed upon by those higher up. 
This is a very good military rule, perhaps—though it would have 
effected the “firing” of a certain Rough Rider Colonel when a certain 
Round Robin went round during the Cuban campaign—and on the 
technical side may be a very good piece of officialism, but there 
are dangers in it in a civil office in the “home of the brave and 
the land of the free.” Mr. Ballinger sent a letter to Senator Jones, 
and it was read in the Senate in the Secretary’s defense. Senator 
Dolliver, being interested in the other side, asked the Chief Forester 
to state his side, and being on that committee in the Senate, Mr. 
Dolliver thought he was performing committee business in a proper 
way. Mr. Pinchot responded and his letter was read just as Mr. 
Ballinger’s had been. But here was the pin point of punctilio, and 
the chief forester had walked over it. There was great official 
agitation and the chief conserver of the people’s mterests was dis- 
charged from the department he had made. The President im- 
mediately proved himself not to be against the people’s interests by 
appointing a man to the position who holds as strong opinions as 
the discharged forester. 

No non-partizan man doubts Mr. Taft’s sincerity, and no clear 
discerning man, perhaps, doubts that his bias is somewhat like 
that of Mr. Ballinger, and that he is much more conservative than 
Roosevelt. It is not a question of honesty or desire to serve the 
public, but a question of viewpoint and of method. It may be 
proven that Mr. Ballinger acted as attorney for his old clients after 
becoming judge of their claims. It may be acknowledged that Mr. 
Pinchot was “insubordinate” in acceding to Senator Dolliver’s 
request. But one wonders what an Abraham Lincoln would have 
done in such a case. Would he have discharged one of the most 
efficient men in the public service for lack of official punctilio, or 
would he have forgotten all else excepting the ability and efficiency 
of the public servant? Here is the great big issue, after all. Will 
it be Roosevelt’s new idea of property through the people, or the 
old-time idea of the people through property? Equally honest men 
may be on either side. The issue should not be confused with 
personalities. 


What of Our Forests? 


We have 550,000,000 acres of forests. There is an area covering 
one-fourth of the land of the country. We have used up and de- 
stroyed 300,000,000 acres. Of that left, one-fifth is yet in the 
public domain. The four-fifths under private ownership is naturally 
the best. Of that yet belonging to the public domain, the art of the 
forester is practiced on 70 per cent of the trees. Of that under the 
3,000,000 private owners, it is practiced upon but 1 per cent. One- 
half of the total has already been cut over and much of it is 
restocking with young trees and could greatly benefit by the for- 
ester’s arts. The waste is enormous. Every year millions of acres 
burn over. The turpentine industry destroys one-fifth of the amount 
worked over each year. The loss at the mill runs from one-third 
up to as high at two-thirds of the log. Insects cause much loss. 
In all, we market but 320 feet of lumber from each 1,000 feet of 
log, and we are taking from the forests each year three times as 
much as nature is replacing. We cut 20,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
wood out each year. 

We will come to the time when the forest areas face exhaustion. 
It may be a considerable time, but a wise prudence suggests the 
conserving of waste and the replacing of that taken in industry. 
This is the work of the forestry department. They stop forest 
fires, destroy the insect enemies, protect and cultivate the regrowth, 
seek to prevent so large a waste in actual timber cutting and 
sawing, and try by the withdrawal of large areas of that still in the 
public domain to save it to a larger growth and from wasteful 
cutting. By these means the department hopes to supply the lum- 
ber markets for generations to come. 
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The Greater Conservation—Our “White Coal” 


The real property Pinchot sought to conserve was the “white- 
coal,” the water power in the midst of the great public areas 
withdrawn from public entry. With the development of electricity 
and the art of transmitting its magical current the worth of the 
public streams became a vast popular asset. There is enough 
power in them to run many times all our present industries if it 
could be conveyed to them. With the growth of population in- 
dustries will spring up about them and with the progress of electri- 
cal invention means of successful transmission will carry the power 
cheaply to greater distances. Then this “white-coal” will produce 
power much cheaper than our black variety. 

Nothing could be more manifestly the natural property of the 
public than its streams and therefore their water power. In con- 
serving the timber areas they conserve the streams and in withdraw- 
ing the timber along the streams from entry, the future water power 
is held in governmental control until satisfactory legislation can 
be framed to meet the contingencies that are as sure to arise as 
time is sure to pass. This legislation should control this mighty 
new public asset as it is now seeking to control the valuable 
franchises which it once so freely granted. It should so pre- 
provide for its use by industry that monopolies in it will be im- 
possible and that no special privilege should hinge upon it. 

Wisconsin has seen the vision. Its seer is a man of the 


Pinchot variety. Educated in the Forestry schools of Germany, ° 


like Pinchot, he met the problem in its more advanced stage, for 
Germany is thickly populated and has a highly developed industrial 
economy and is facing the problem today that we will come to 
face in another generation or two. These men are prophets because 
they have seen with their own eyes the problems that come with 
the arising of the contingency in another land before it comes to 
their own. The Badger States Chief Forester, Mr. Griffeth, suc- 
ceeded in riding the tide of Rooseveltian conservation popularity 
into the state house and had 3,000,000 acres along the best power 
streams of Wisconsin withdrawn. He then formed a non-profit 
corporation to govern it and invited all who used the power of the 
streams to join and share its benefits. The power is governed by 
this corporation and all are treated alike but the public is the chief 
stock-holder. Its interest. is not in present per cent for there 
can be none in this unique corporation. It is but an ingenious 
device enabling the department to do indirectly what the constitu- 
tion will not allow it to directly. Mr. Griffeth establishes high 
and low water marks, governs the placing of dams, builds great 
storage reservoirs, prevents monopolistic control, and gives every 
industry using the power a “square deal.” 

None of these movements mean socialism but they all do mean 
socializing—i. e., a recognition of the public’s weal and interest in 
those properties and franchises that are natural monopolies. 


What Creates the Postal Deficit? 


A few years ago there was a narrow guage railroad running 
from Des Moines, Iowa, down to the southern part of the state. 
It skirted the hills, fairly waded the swamps, climbed all possible 
grades and meandered about in any manner that would prevent 
expense in the laying of the track. The right of way was donated, 
the rails were light, many counties voted subsidies to help build it, 
and in the early days it helped to “make the country.” But the times 
outgrew it—yet it continued to do business. One of its secrets was 
revealed by the farmers along its winding route. During that 
period of a few weeks when at stated intervals the mails were 
weighed in order that compensation might be fixed for their car- 
riage by this ancient line of rusty iron, the farmers received tons 
of governmental reports, all kinds of catalogs, and all sorts of old 
paper. It was of no use to them but it made that railroad 
profitable for the annual compensation to it for carrying Uncle Sam’s 
mail was guaged by the plethoric business of this weighing 
period. That is not cited as an average case but it points to a 
reason why there was a deficit on the handling of mail that went 
over that road. Even today it is charged that there are congressmen 
who frank out great piles of documents during the mail weighing 
period, thus favoring certain roads that run through their districts 
and grant favors. : 

The most flagrant abuse of the present mail carrying system is 
in the fact that the government pays the roads annually a rental 
greater than the total cost of the mail cars. When John Wanna- 
maker was Postmaster General he suggested that the government 
build its own cars and simply pay mileage on them. That would 
have made the pay of the railroads comparatively simple—too sim- 
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ple, for it to meet their approbation for simplying the matter would 
decrease the cost to the government to a fraction of the present 
cost and relieve much of the deficit. The express companies get 
the same service from the roads at one-fourth the price the mail 
is carried. The cars cost up to as high as $5,000 to build. The 
government pays $6,250 per year for rental of each car and then 
pays for carrying the mail in it besides. It is almost unbelievable 
but Wannamaker failed to get it changed. 


Express Company Melons 


The Express Companies have no deficits. In 1909 the Wells Fargo 
Company made a profit of 86 per cent on its investments, $1,400,000 
from profits on accumulated and undivided dividends that had been 
invented and “cut a melon” of $24,000,000 of undivided profits at 
Christmas—300 per cent on the investment. The American Company 
has paid from 15 to 20 per cent annually ‘on investment and has un- 
divided profits invested that bring in over a million a year besides. 
The Adams Company has an investment of $6,000,000. It pays big 
dividends and has distributed some $36,000,000 in extra profits in 
the past few years and has another special distribution of 100 
per cent ready. Wannamaker said there were four reasons why we 
could not have a parcels post and those four reasons were the four 
big express companies. 

In Germany it costs but one-tenth the total expense for trans- 
portation of the mails, in Great Britian one-ninth, in U. S. one- 
third. Greater distances would make some difference, but not so 
great as is indicated, for Russia pays but one-sixteenth out for 
transportation. Parcels post makes the mail business profitable in 
other lands. Germany clears $15,000,000, France $14,000,000 and 
Britain $25,000,00 annually. Here the Express Companies take the 
source of profit. 

If we would make advertising material pay its own way, restrict 
the franking privilege, reduce the railroad cost to what is paid by 
the express companies, create a parcels—post, and allow the rural 
carriers to carry local merchandise, it is safe to say there would be 
no deficit and the “muck-raking” magazines would not be held 
guilty for a condition that existed before they came into existence. 


Morgan’s Banking Genius 

Pierpont Morgan is a financial genius. If anyone doubts it, read 
this tale. His First National Bank in New York City had a 
paid-up stock capital of $500,000. In 1902 a dividend of 1,900% 
was declared and with it the stock was increased to $10,000,000. 
Of course this was a special dividend coming through accumulated 
surplus. For the next four years annual dividends of 20% were 
paid on the $10,000,000. Then business increased enough to allow 
a 32% dividend. But as this did not disburse all the earnings a 
$10,000,000 Trust Company was organized out of the accumulated 
surplus and last year a little dividend of 40% allowed besides. Is 
it irreverent to ask whether Mr. Morgan and his bank gave society 
that much in service? 


Temperance Notes 


Out of ‘twenty-one counties voting at the recent local-option elec- 
tion in Manitoba, eighteen went “dry,” making a total of eighty-two 
“dry” and fifty “wet” counties in the province. 

When it is known that but 3% per cent of the south is foreign, 
another reason is found for its becoming so strongly prohibition. 
The modern saloon is un-American. 

Chicago gets $7,000,000 per year from its liquor taxes, but runs 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 behind each year. The saloons run 
the town and it costs more than $7,000,000 to take care of their 
product and pay their grafting officials. 

John F. Cuneen, a Catholic, produces figures to show that drink 
costs Chicago $8,000,000 for care of the product of the saloon, that 
it takes $55,000,000 annually out of legitimate channels of trade, 
and that it commands the services of 15,000 persons which is worth 
$22,500,000 more to legitimate industry. The total cost of the 
saloon is thus put at $95,000,000 for Chicago alone. 

The heartless meanness of the saloon business was well illustrated 
at Cherry when they demanded that they be allowed to open as soon 
as the miners and their families received their pay, in the midst 
of their distress and suffering. While the country was pouring in 
thousands for relief, they proposed to have their toll of blood money 
from the poor victims of drink. The subordination of a saloon ad- 
ministration was likewise shown by the cowardice of the officials of 
the village who gave them the permission because they demanded it. 
There are now forty counties in [linois without saloons. 
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Another Great Gift to Charity 


The death of Mr. D. O. Mills of New York, a man prominently 
connected with the philanthropies of that city, brings to light the 
fact that in his will a very considerable sum, amounting to over 
four hundred thousand dollars, was left to charity and educational 
purposes. Such institutions as the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the Museum of Natural History, the Home for Incurables, the Bronx 
Society, and the 

It is becoming 


Botanical Gardens, the American Geographical 

American Red Cross Society, receive large gifts. 
increasingly the custom for men of public spirit, no matter what 
their degree of wealth may be, to leave a suitable proportion of their 
estate to the uses of public benevolence. A man is in a measure 
disgraced who fails in this important regard. It 


return at best that one can make for the aid which society has 


is but a small 
vielded in the development of whatever fortunes he may possess. 
And there is the higher principle of a duty to society which comes 
benefaetions of citizens who are 


increasingly to attention in the 


worthy of the public regard. 


Dr. Jowett Declines Call 


It has been rumored for some time that efforts were being made 
to secure Rev. J. H. Jowett, pastor of Carr’s Lane Congregational 
Church, Birmingham, England, as the pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York wealthiest 
church in the denomination. But Mr. Jowett has brought great joy 


city, perhaps the 
to his people by the announcement that he has decided to remain 
with his church in Birmingham, particularly because the work of 
the Digbeth Institute, founded and equipped by him for educational 
and industrial purposes in the heart of the neediest portion of Birm- 
Mr. 


Jowett is perhaps the most accomplished and sought-for preacher in 


ingham, demands the continuance of his ministry in that city. 


England. 


a oe 
A Great Missionary Year 

Nineteen hundred and ten will go into history as a signal year 
for the foreign missionary cause. Following the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the American Board (Congregational) held last October in 
Minneapolis, a great centennial convention is to be held next October in 
Boston. The Laymen’s Missionary Movement, under the leadership 
of J. Campbell White, John R. Mott and others, is now in process 
of holding enormous missionary demonstrations in seventy American 
The one held in New York a few days since was marked by 
that had 


enterprise in the 


cities. 


the attendance of the greatest number of Christian men 


before participated in a single Christian 


At a great banquet, held at the Hotel Astor, 1,850 men 


ever 
metropolis, 
were present, and on Sunday night 5,000 men packed themselves 
into the great New York 
City’s gifts to foreign missions from $400,000, the amount contrib 
uted the 
thusiasm and practical steps taken to carry it out. 


Hippodrome. A _ resolution to increase 


past year, to $725,000, was passed with tremendous en- 
This series of 
rallies in all the leading cities of the land is to reach its climax in 
a monster demonstration in Chicago, May 3-6. 

The event of greatest significance in the missionary enterprise 
this year will be the World’s Missionary Conference, to be held in 
Edinburgh in June. All the missionary societies of the world will 


be represented in the 1,100 delegates. The conference is a serious 


attempt to study the missionary problem. Eight commissions, com- 
posed of authoritative experts have been investigating the various 
aspects of the missionary problem for two and three years. Their 
reports will form the basis of the discussions of’ this conference. A 
special steamer has been chartered to take the American delegates 
and their friends, sailing from New York, May 31. The Disciples 
of Christ will have fourteen delegates on the floor of this con 
ference. 

It is heartening to receive the reports of our foreign secretaries, 
telling us that our offerings are increasing each week over the cor- 
responding weeks of last year. No more convincing demonstration 
of the deep-rootedness of the missionary motive in the conscience 
of our people could be suggested than for us to break our Centennial 
With the the 1910 


be a great missionary year among the Disciples! 


record in giving. rest of Christendom let year 


The new graded courses will do away with the evil practice of 
trying to stretch the child to an impossible lesson, because they are 
carefully adapted to the capacity and needs of those for whom they 
were prepared. Their adoption by the school makes easier work for 
the teacher, and makes teaching effective. 
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The Kind of Convention We Need 


It is becoming a matter of current comment among the Disciples 
that the machinery of our general conventions is greatly in’ need 
of reorganization. The present plan is too ineffective and cumber- 
It gives no adequate opportunity for the Disciples as a 
Even the 
the 


some. 
body of people te express themselves upon any question. 
technical missionary themes fall appropriately under 
different conventions that now gather, do not represent the brother- 
hood, but only those Disciples who happen to be present or those 
who constitute the special membership of the board whose conven- 


which 


tion happens to be in session. 

This weakness in our plans for conventions was perhaps inevitable 
in a time when our numbers were few and our suspicions of any 
kind of organization had been excited by the experience of other 
religious bodies, but this period has been outgrown both by us and 
our religious neighbors. of the latter have of late made 
no little progress toward the unification of all their missionary and 
There is not one of which we know that is 


Several 


philanthropic interest. 
attempting to do business with the loose and disconnected plan 
which the Disciples still employ. Every other religious body of 
any size and importance has one central and all inclusive conven- 
tion to which its various organizations make their reports. The 
latest addition to the long list of such steps toward unity and 
effectiveness was taken by the Northern Baptist Convention last 
year in its splendid improvement made over the previous incoherent 
gatherings to which it had been accustomed. 

Several of our state conventions are becoming conscious of the 
need not only of a unified gathering which most of them have long 
possessed, but in addition a representative gathering made up of 
delegates from the different sections of the state. This movement 
is spreading and ere long it will probably include all of our state 
conventions. The logical sequence of such a plan is the organization 
of a single national convention for the brotherhood to which all of 
our missionary and benevolent institutions shall be reporting bodies. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that the Disciples have no 
general gathering that is competent to transact any business in the 

Our annual gatherings are a succession 
First, there is the convention of the Chris- 


name of the brotherhood. 


of different conventions. 


tian Woman’s Board of Missions, which admirably represents a 
large missionary and educational work. Then there is the con- 


vention of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society, which reports 
upon the work of that far-reaching and splendidly planned enter- 
prise. Then there follows the convention of the American Christian 
its nature and organization, the 
administrator of the field. These 
three conventions follow each other in separate sessions. Each of 
them still retains some more or less definite form of membership, 


Missionary Society, which is, by 


missionary work on American 


but in the case of the Foreign and Home societies this is hardly more 
than an amiable fiction, the survival of a time in which membership: 
was conditioned upon the payment of fixed fees. This plan has now 
been abandoned for the most part, and in reality each of three con- 
ventions is a mass-meeting of anybody who chooses to attend, and 
all the business transacted is the product of this wholly irresponsible 
gathering of people. It represents nobody except those present, 
except by another harmless fiction that these people speak for their 
churches. But if any action should be taken by the convention which 
any particular church did not approve, it has only to say, “We were 
not represented in the decision reached and shall disregard it.” Mean- 
time, there is no moment during the entire series of conventions when 
the Disciples of Christ are actually in convention assembled, with 
any power to transact business that represents the brotherhood. 

As the result of this chaotic condition a number of interests that 
really require consideration and have looked about for some gather- 
ing to which they might make report, have been at last compelled to 
seek sheltering recognition under the broad and perilously-stretched 
mantle of the American Christian Missionary Society. We have gone 
on adding to the number of these suppliants until the original or- 
ganizers of the Society would hardly recognize half of them as in 
any manner relevant to the original tasks of the organization. And 
yet they all of them require some method of expression. It is per- 
fectly evident that we need a Board of Ministerial Relief. a Board 
of Christian Education, a Board of Publication, a Board of Tem- 
perance, a Board of Sunday School Promotion, a Board of Evangel- 
knows more?’ But these have no legitimate 


and who what 


place in the sessions of the American Christian Missionary Society, 


ism, 


because their work is separate, and it is only by a wholly undue 
extension of interests that the one organization is made to stand 
sponsor for so many different causes. 

The Disciples have recently been surprised and delighted at a 


splendid gift of Mr. Long which contemplates a publishing house for 
the entire brotherhood. 


The far-reaching influences of such a move- 
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ment can only be partially realized by even the most prophetic at 
the present time. But it is clear that the long vexed question with 
which a representative committee wrestled in vain has been solved 
in its initial stage at least, by the heroic and effective plan of 
simply beginning the enterprise. 

But instantly there is presented the difficulty inherent in our 
loose and ineffective plan of organization. There is no convention 
of the Disciples that can take action upon Mr. Long’s proposition. 
He is offering to the brotherhood a gift of splendid proportion, but 
neither the American Christian Missionary Society, the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, the Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions nor any other present institution among us can accept the 
gift. In other words, the Disciples have no way of responding to 
Mr. Long except through individual expression of appreciation. 

Nothing could illustrate more forcibly our need of a delegate 
and representative convention that would actually transact business 
in the name of the brotherhood and therefore be something more 
than the local group assembled or the body of members constituted 
by the payment of money to a missionary cause. The Disciples 
are old enough now, having reached the beginning of their second 
century of history, to begin to do business on twentieth century 
principles and not be hindered by antiquated methods which prevent 
effectiveness and coherence. 


Forgiveness 


It is the strong who forgive. Bitterness and wrath and malice 
inhere in the weak character. Where forgiveness is regarded as a 
sign of cowardice, there brute force is more highly prized than 
moral worth. The forgiven person is admitted to spiritual com- 
panionship from which he has excluded himself by his own act. The 
strong man shares the moral purpose of God and when he forgives 
he helps another to share that purpose. 

The moral quality of forgiveness is often obscured by the teach- 
ings of formalists and sentimentalists. The formalist believes that 
rules were not made for man but man for rules. For him forgive- 
ness is a matter of legal technicalities and not of personal relation 
and moral insight. The theory becomes more important than the 
act. The sentimentalist never gets below the superficial emotions. 
He cannot understand that the worst sin is the consciousness of no 
sin. Hence he makes forgiveness too cheap and easy. 

The forgiving spirit is active. It seeks opportunity to express 
itself. If a man does something that threatens to alienate him from 
us and destroy his usefulness, it becomes our business as disciples 
of the Lord to find out why he has acted in an unbrotherly way. 
Denunciation of him to the neighbors before we know his motives 
is not apt to lead him to repentance. It may be that he is ignorant 
and needs our instruction. If we once know his mind, we may not 
charge him with sin at all. Even if he has sinned, we can do him 
good only by being fair and sympathetic in our treatment of him. 

Where there is honest difference of opinion as the morality of 
an act, there is need of an umpire whose judgment and integrity 
inspire confidence. The church that has in its membership, men 
whose decisions are an end of controversy, is a power for righteous- 
ness in its community. A church that has no men of this sort is 
probably a hindrance to the growth of Christian sentiment. He 
who will not seek the counsel of fair-minded men, but settles his 
quarrel without regard to its effect upon the church, lacks the spirit 
of a Christian. 

Publicity is urged as one means of keeping the managers of great 
corporations from stealing. Few men like to be branded as thieves. 
Sound, public opinion makes most rascals uncomfortable when it is 
turned against them. The man who is indifferent to the criticisms 
of honest men is unfit for citizenship in a republic. And what shall 
we say of the man who pays no attention to the judgment of the 
church upon his conduct? If the church says that he has slandered 
his neighbor or insulted him, or injured him in any other way, it 
is no sign of superior wisdom that he disregards the admonitions 
addressed to him by the church. He is unfit to be a member of the 
church unless he has some respect for its judgment upon his life. 

“We may observe that forgiveness of sin does not imply a change 
of heart or principle in the sinner.” This sentence was written by 
an eminent Christian man, but he was not reasoning as a Christian 
when he wrote it. Sin separates a man*from God. Forgiveness is 
restoration to God’s companionship. How can a man whose motives 
are wrong walk with God? The sun riseth on the good and the evil 
and the rain falleth on the just and the unjust. The kindness of 
God is not withdrawn from the worst man. If we were fully 
civilized, we should be kind in the treatment of criminals, but that 
would not mean the running of the government to suit the notions 
of the criminals. The thief and the murderer must change their 
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minds before they can share in the ideals of good citizens and be 
admitted to the responsibilities of citizenship. God invites us to be 
workers with him. He says to us that past sins need not deprive 
us of the ‘blessing of his companionship. Faith is the sharing of 
God’s purposes and, therefore, faith is essential to forgiveness. 

It is no mystery that God forgives only those who forgive their 
brothers. The one who shows no mercy to his brother is hostile to 
the mind of God and cannot be admitted into the company of those 
who do the will of God. Men may whitewash crooks and thieves, 
but God does not pronounce a man right until he is right. The 
selfishness and cruelty of the servant who would not do unto his 
fellow servant as he asked that his lord do unto him, are matched 
in the lives of men who expect God to be forgiving to them while 
they are making merchandize of the virtue and happiness of human 
beings. Nothing could be more dangerous to morals than to teach 
that God forgives men of that sort. The king of the parable did 
not know the heart of his servant at first and therefore cancelled the 
debt. God knows the heart and does not need to call us back for 
a second trial. 

Midweek Meeting, Feb. 9. Matt. 18:15-35; Eph. 4:30-32; Col. 
3:12-15. 


Biblical Problems 
By Professor Willett 


My interest in social problems leads me to make an inquiry 
or two A propos of your reports and discussions about the 
Pittsburg centennial. If you keep in touch with charitable (I 
prefer the term Christian) work you know of the conditions 
revealed by the investigations made and published by the 
“Survey” about social and industrial conditions in Pitts- 
burg. These are almost unspeakably bad, and Christian 
civilization is the cause of them. What effect will the 
church’s gatherings have on the city? Will these conditions 
be improved? What will the partaking of the “Supper” in 
such a public way do to relieve matters either in Pittsburg 
or elsewhere? If nothing, what is the real good accom- 
plished ? B. 
Several answers might be made to the foregoing question. It 
might easily be said that the purpose of the convention was not to 
study local conditions, but to celebrate an interesting historical event 
on its anniversary. It might be said that very few of the visitors 
to the convention had any proper training in social activities such 
as would have made them competent either to investigate social 
conditions wisely or to render any immediate service during their 
presence in the city. But for ourselves, we should be satisfied with 
neither of these answers. And we believe the questioner has struck 
a very important fact in connection with the disposition and habits 
of the Disciples. We can hardly doubt that for the most part those 
who were in attendance at Pittsburg were wholly unconscious either 
of the social condition of that great manufacturing center or of the 
fact that there had been recently carried through a great inquiry 
into its condition and a most startling presentation of the facts. 
There are a few of our people who have really concerned themselves 
with social inquiries. But the most of us have been interested with 
other matters, and we are not prepared to deny that many of these 
other things have been of trivial importance as compared with the 
problem of human betterment. We believe that the Disciples are 
awaking to a new sense of responsibility regarding the conditions 
of the laboring classes, the employers of labor, the housing of the 
poor, the saving of childhood, and the related questions which are 
becoming so imperious in our day. We believe that long before 
another centennial can be celebrated by the Disciples, they will have 
become keenly sensitive to the application of the Gospel to present 
and pressing social conditions. 


In Genesis 37, where Joseph’s brothers try to get rid of 
him, it says that a company of Midianite merchants rescued 
him from the pit and sold him to a company of Ishmaelites. 

In the. same chapter it says that the Midianites sold him into * 
Egypt to Potiphar, an Egyptian captain of the guards. This 

F, M. G. 

The difference is easily accounted for by the recognition of the 


confused me when I read it. 


two documents which are woven together in the entire narrative. 
In one Joseph was placed by his brethren in a pit and was stolen 
away unknown to them by passing Midianites who took him to 
Egypt. In the other he was sold by his brothers to a company of 
Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of silver, and by them was brought to 
Egypt and sold to Potiphar. The analysis of the two documents will 
be found in any modern commentary on Genesis. 
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A Discerning Reader’s Analysis of the Pastor’s Tragedy 


Your recent editorial, “Does the Preacher 
Know?” opens several questions of primary 
importance, which, it seems to me, both 
preacher and people should ponder deeply. 
They are questions that lie at the base of 
the church’s welfare. 

It ought to be recognized that the state 
of the church is a sad one when there is a 
chronic feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
ministers if not open criticism of them, or 
when ministers feel cold toward their con 
gregations or misfit in their places. If ac 
tually realized, life has no more beautiful nor 
useful relationship than that of pastor and 
people. The pastor is minister in all needed 
things of the heart and spirit. He breaks 
the bread of life to young and old. He 
watches as one who must give account for 
souls. He is friend, counsellor, advisor to 
people in darkness and trouble. In all the 
great and mystic hours of life he is present 
with words heavenly and sacramental. He 
is the representative of God in the imparta- 
tion of baptism to souls entering the new life. 
He touches with heaven’s blessings the hands 
clasped above the marriage altar. He helps 
the overburdened heart to keep the long and 
tender vigil over the sick. He buries those 
who have fallen asleep and utters about the 
grave words of deathless hope and eternal 
promises learned by him so well in many 
a conflict with sorrow and death. His people 
are to him more than friends or neighbors. 
His church is his home, the people his fam 
ily. When eriticism, dissatisfaction, or dis- 
trust breaks in upon such a relationship it 
is nothing less than a tragedy. For it not 
only tends to destroy the peace and power of 
th» minister but it surely blights the spir- 
itual life of the congregation. The loss of 
faith in ministers would destroy Christianity. 


Causes of Discontent. 

The causes of discontent—where it exists— 
are generally not on the surface and their 
classification is difficult. It must be partly 
due to the inevitable readjustments that come 
as the results of the growth of life. It is 
part of the pathos of progress. It is hard 
for many people who knew the church-life 
twenty-five years ago to realize that the 
church today has contact with a totally dif- 
ferent environment and must therefore pur- 
sue her way with different tactics. To some 
of us the memory holds a sacred picture of 
the pastor of long ago. Time has softened 
and harmonized all lines and his face framed 
by the heart’s workmanship looks out from 
the past perfect. It is the real idealized and 
the pastor of yesterday would have to be 
reconstructed if he could work well today. 

Often the minister is too conservative, 
often—shall we say oftener?—he is too pro- 
gressive. Now and then the methods of the 
world creep into the ways of the church and 
then the people grow restless because some- 
how everybody seems to have grown formal 
and cold. There is also a natural monotony 
which is perhaps more trying than all else. 
Human nature, even when touched by the 
redemptive power, is unable to endure it long 
when the music of life is attempted on one 
string. It is this which makes the appeal 
of the sensationalist so successful and leads 
the most self-contained to break out at cer- 
tain times into actions unusual and inde- 
fensible. Monotony may cause moral hysteria 
as its extreme reaction. When the stress 
becomes too great people almost welcome a 
church quarrel. It is a change and the begin- 


By Rev. B. A. Abbott 


ning of something new. The lack of some 


worthy and definite object of attainment 
robs the life of freshness, allows the church 
to drift, or settles upon it the paralysis of an 
ignoble ennui. And it must not be left out 
of the reckoning of such causes that indi- 
vidualism is ever a danger especially in demo- 
cratic churches. All organization means com- 
promise and self-limitation, and where these 
are denied and each one looks only upon his 
rights strife cannot fail to be the result. 
If the desire to enjoy instead of the desire 
to serve takes possession of the heart it 
becomes quarrelous, hard to satisfy, falsely 
critical, and ever spreads in the congregation 


the contagion of a deadening unrest. The 
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church is syndicated spiritual life and there 
must be good dividends to each stockholder. 
It brings together all ages and conditions 
and each one has his rights. The chief prob- 
lem of preaching lies here. In the same 
audience are the learned and the unlearned, 
the humble and the pedantic, the philosopher 
and he of untrained mental powers. All 
gather before one man to get a portion of 
the bread of life. The minister must not 
offend the strong and educated by giving too 
much milk to the babes nor starve the babes 
by preparing meat only for the strong. At 
no point should members of a congregation 
be more considerate of one another. The 
strong should bear the infirmities of the weak 
during the hour of the sacrament of preaching. 


Freshness of Heart and Mind. 

It is therefore plain that there is muche 
to overcome to make things as they ought 
to be with churches and their ministers. 
What is needed to put things right is fresh- 
ness of heart and mind—something like the 
dew upon the lilies—in pastor and people. 
Love can work miracles in this realm. No 
church which cultivates the spirit of love 
will have trouble with discontent. The min- 
ister’s message will never fall on listless ears, 
and hearts will not become withered anc 





dessicated. The church is, at least in its 
ideal form, organized love. And love is the 
great renewer—it recreates the whole race 
every few decades. It never cloys. It is 
likely that but few churches realize the degree 
in which they make or unmake the minister. 
The characteristics and ideals of the people 
are woven into the mental fabric of the min- 
ister. There are churches into which if a 
minister come it will make him great. If it 
is in him to grow the soil and atmosphere of 
such a brotherhood will make him grow. 
Their alertness, eager cojperation, the honor 
they show him, their spiritual aptitudes, their 
care for his intellectual life, for his heart 
life, and their care to give him opportunity 
to unlock all his powers of mind and heart 
speed him on to greatness and usefulness. 
There are other congregations into which if a 
minister come he is doomed to littleness as 
a leaf to decay. “Love makes the great and 
small.” 


The Sympathetic Mind. 


The minister’s attitude to new forms of 
truth should be hospitable and his hold upon 
the old genuine and sympathetic. Freshness 
is simply the old reappearing in new form 
in the new day. A minister is compelled to 
belong to all orders and schools of thought. 
He is sure to lose some one when he commits 
himself to one phase only of the truth or 
becomes a member of a coterie. Out of his 
heart must come forth things both new and 
eld and the new are not mutually exclusive. 
the progressive and the conservative. The 
old reappears in the new and the new 
has its roots in the old. The true minister 
is conservative and progressive at once. 

Contact with other minds is a spring of 
constant renewal. Some of the ways in which 
this comes are through reading, fellowship, 
travel, and hearing other men speak of their 
experiences out of the depth of their own 
lives. A church should send its minister to 
all important religious conventions. The gift 
to him of a trip to Europe every ten years 
will repay a thousandfold. The experience 
of Dr. R. S. Storrs, the famous Brooklyn 
preacher, is well known. Apparently his 
powers had spent themselves and he had 
come to the shady side of life, staid and dry, 
when he spent some time in Europe. Seeing 
other peoples, visiting libraries, cathedrals, 
museums and galleries, the fruit of the 
world’s genius, fertilized his soul and it put 
forth new and undreamed of powers and 
made the last part of his ministry more 
satisfying than the first. 


The Minister’s Vacation. 


The minister’s vacation, if rightly used, is 
a source of freshness. “It knits up the 
raveled sleeve of care” and gives the tired 
brain, worn body and overstrained nerves the 
chance of recuperation. One of the chief 
dangers of the minister is moral overstrain. 
The bow remains elastic only if there are 
periods when it is unstrung. “St. John and 
the partridge” has a lesson as divine as “St. 
John and Cerinthus.” When the minister 
returns with the breezes of the mountains 
about him, the cheer of the bird-song in his 
conversation, the sunniness of the open road 
in his disposition, or the many voices of the 
ocean singing through his life, people will be 
drawn to him and will feed their lives upon 
his life and words with unmixed joy. 

The preaching which never wearies is of 
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many varieties of statement, tones and pas- 
sions, though there is always one idea at 
its base—as Beecher with his master-thought 
of the fatherhood of God, Brooks with his 
great conception of the fulness of life, and 
Robertson—that burning flame of almost 
seraphic fire—with the basic idea of sacrifice, 
each putting forth his message like a cut 
diamond with a thousand facets and each 
facet flashing forth truth. There are many 
kinds of preaching—such as the practical, the 
devotional, the philosophical, and the mystical 
—delivered in styles all along the gamut from 
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the most quiet conversation up to the highly 
impassioned oratorical, and each has its own 
time and value. The kind of preaching that 
will hold people longest is the mystical. It 
comes from the great deep. The preacher 
hears voices like Joan of Arc on the hill 
beneath her “fairy tree,” and tells others 
what the voices have said to his own soul. 
People will never tire of this. But perhaps it 
is not the best kind of preaching, for it will 
make meditative people rather than a people 
who charge upon the enemy, which is far 
more needed. 
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After all considerations, however, the con- 
gregation and the preacher that cloy upon 
each other will long be seen in the land. It 
is part of the story of the long endeavor 
after the music of human nature. But let 
none despair. St. Paul, the versatile and 
fiery, lived to have many of his own converts 
sicken of him and turn away; St. John, the 
divine, had his bitter enemies in his own 
churches; and Jesus, who spake as never man 
spake, had people to cry out against him 
even while he preached. Yet every one was 
a success. 


The Ottoman Empire To-day 


A Description of Social and Religious Conditions 


The thorough-going transformation of a 
nation from one form of civilization to an- 
other is an event which has happened but 
few times in the history of the world. Per- 
haps the best known instance is the trans- 
formation of the age-long Japanese civiliza- 
tion of but thirty years ago into the civiliza- 
tion of the twentieth century “Yankee of the 
East.” Few of us in America today realize 
that a similar transformation is now being 
worked out in the Ottoman Empire and, it 
should be said, this new reformation gives 
promise of having a far more important in- 
fluence upon our own civilization than has 
the Japanese reform because the matter of 
religion is involved more deeply. 


How Reforms Have Come in Turkey 


Reforms, so-called, have been numerous 
and frequent in Turkey and, in every case, 
as insincerety attempted and as little en- 
forced as they were numerous. Up to the 
summer of 1908 Abdul Hamid had ruled as 
absolute despot over his millions of subjects. 
Time and again news of some atrocious mur- 
der or some barbaric massacre reached the 
outer world and “the Powers” would demand 
a reform. This the wily Sultan always re- 
fused to grant until a black cannon muzzle 
threatene. his palace. Then he would fall 
on his knees in mock humility, well knowing 
how to convince “the powers” that he was 
sincere this time, write the reform out on 
paper and deposit it in the waste paper 
basket as soon as the cannon’s muzzle was 
turned away. Thus it happened that few 
if any changes ever took place in the empire 
except such as were the result of western 
enterprise or greed. 


Church and State One 


The Ottoman Empire has always been dis- 
tinctly a religious state. Church and state 
were one. Mohammedanism was the state 
religion. This religion has never been what 
we would call an ethical religion. Especially 
is this true today. The man who would be 
a good Mohammedan must attend noonday 
prayer in the mosque on Friday, greet his 
fellow Mohammedan with “Salaam aleikum” 
(Peace be to you) and say his prayers toward 
Mecca at dawn and at sunset each day,—and 
these prayers consist of an elaborate ritual 
of repetitions and bowings—and, in addition 
to this, he must at least once in his life make 
the sacred pilgrimage to Mecca and his sal- 
vation is assured. He may sieal, lie, and 
even commit murder upon any one not of 
his own clan, and in no way injure his 
reputation for piety and devotion. When 
we say that to be a good citizen of the Otto- 
man Empire was to be a good Mohammedan 
we see how small a place the Christian or 
Jew filled in this system. 


The Result of a Fatalistic Belief 
Under the old regime the natural attitude 


By Edward A. Henry 


of mind of the native was fatalism. Religion 
taught that if a man conformed to the few 
things mentioned above he could do nothing 
more. All else is in the hand of Allah. So 
absolute was the power of the Sultan that 
there was no resisting it or altering it in any 
way. The best that a man could do was to 
resign himself to the inevitable. Hence all 
ambition was crushed out of the people. 
There ‘were two classes of people in the em- 
pire, the Turk who ruled and the others who 
were ruled. No non-Turk could hold an 
office of any importance. Justice was quite 
unknown. The judges were Turks whose 
positions were purchased. The witnesses 
were the gold Napoleons (20 franc pieces). 
The granting of the constitution in the sum- 
mer of 1908 was at first looked upon as an- 
other of these paper reforms, and some 
months after it went into force a very in- 
telligent Arab said to the writer, “Oh, the 
Sultan no good. He very bad man. He give 
a constitution. Soon he take away constitu- 
tion. We wish England or America or France 
or Germany or the devil himself come and 
rule over us instead of the Sultan.” 


But a New Day 


But the new day had really dawned and 
the “Young Turk” party was present to 
enforce the new constitution and check the 
Sultan. Its power has been shown in the 
overthrow of Abdul Hamid and the elevation 
to his throne of a man who is absolutely 
under the control of the new party, who 
takes his throne under the terms of the new 
constitution, so making himself the servant 
of that document instead of its master. It 
is hard for us to realize how much this fact 
really means. The Sultan is no longer su- 
preme. The constitution is above him and 
the essence of that constitution is found in 
the famous French motto of “Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Fraternity.” It is remarkable to ob- 
serve how swiftly these magic words have 
flown to the most remote corners of the 
empire and reached people in the most hum- 
ble walks of life, and how strange has been 
the meaning put into them. 


Liberty, Equality, Fraternity 

Liberty! It is a word to juggle with. To 
the Arab mind today it means relief from 
all restraint, legal or otherwise, in short, 
freedom to do absolutely as one pleases. On 
the railroad near Damascus last October the 
first strike in the Ottoman Empire was called. 
The men were trying out their new liberty. 
At Beirut last January the Jewish and Mo- 
hammedan students in the American College 
struck from going to classes in order to 
enforce their liberty from the rule making 
chapel attendance compulsory. The Koran 
forbids the drinking of alcoholic beverages. 
Liberty exempts one from all restraint and 
today tens of thousands of Mohammedans 
are drinking fiery liquor merely to enjoy their 


liberty. On every hand people are doing the 
most absurd things in an effort to find out 
if it is really true that they do have liberty. 
It is going to be a hard task to establish 
temperance in all things in the face of this 
sudden breaking away of all restraint, in- 
cluding that of religion, for liberty, say they, 
exempts one from all restraint. They fail 
utterly to perceive the distinction between 
liberty and license and in that they are not 
so far behind many in our own land either. 

Equality has not yet taken on any definite 
meaning in their mind, but how soon it will 
take on some fantastic meaning remains to 
be seen. 


Bars of Division Removed. 

Fraternity! To prove it the Mohammedan 
is going about greeting the Jew and the 
Christian with “Salaam aleikum,” the greet- 
ing which has always heretofore been re- 
served for the faithful. Everywhere the bars 
of division between Mohammedan and non- 
Mohammeuan are lowered. The temple area 
at Jerusalem has been opened to all the 
world... The government at Constantinople 
has announced to Jews the world over that 
they will be given under the Turkish flag a 
liberty which they have never enjoyed else- 
where. Every assistance is given to colonies 
of Jews who will settle in Palestine or in 
Mesopotamia. The Jew is no longer the 
despised alien, but he is addressed as 
“brother” and treated as such. The new 
constitution puts Mohammedan, Jew and 
Christian all on the same footing before the 
law and guarantees to them a kind of law 
which we would recognize as such. 

In short, the meaning of all this is that 
western ideas are permeating the whole na- 
tion. Mohammedanism, for centuries the 
chief contender against Christianity for world 
supremacy, loses its state backing in very 
large measure and how long it will be able 
to endure in a fair and open field remains 
to be seen and is fraught with tremendous 
importance to the western world. The whole 
empire with its almost unknown but certainly 
vast material resources is thrown open to 
western exploitation. Turkey is studying 
the west and trying with considerable prom- 
ise of success to put on western civilization 
as its men and women are putting on western 
dress. The “sick nation” of Europe bids fair 
to hecome one of the great powers of the 
world within a generation or two. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 
The little people are the bloom 
That fills the house and crowds the room; 
The little people are the sweet 
That throngs the valleys and the street, 
And every place, in sea and air, 
The little people crowd us there, 
Because we love them too and say: 
“Let us go, Lord, but let them stay.” 
—Baltimore Sun. 
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The Work of the Religious Education Association 


One might well expect that a great organ- 
ization having an aim which should fire the 
imagination of every patriotic and religious 






person would imm 

diately obtain a 

grip on the popular 

imagination. Surely 

when vou talk about @ 

Saving our colleges ' 

from godlessness, oul ‘ 

students irom irre 

ligior oul schools 

from immorality and 

marin ou pres 

splendid educational 

machiner\ effective 

in producing worthy Henry F. Cope 
manhom an worm 

hood vou have set up a standard that 


ought to rally to itself every honest man and 
woman in the land. That would have been 
the case if the Religious Education Associa- 
tion had been content with a popular crusade. 
But since it has chosen rather to work, not 
for passing enthusiasm, but for enduring 
success, since it has planned for that which 
if done at all must be done with the greatest 
care as to fundamental principles, work- 
ing not for an hour or a year but for many 
years, it makes an appeal that does not seem 
to quicken public enthusiasm in any large 
way. 
Difficult to Work for Ideal. 

It is far easier to secure fifty thousand dol- 

lars to erect a building than to secure five 


hundred for the popularising of an ideal. 
The ideal may determine characters, may 
build the houses not made with hands, eter- 


nal; but it is the thing, concrete and perish- 
ing, that which you can see, that appeals to 
the man on the Another difficulty, 
only one out of many, faces the man or wo- 
the realm of ideals. 


street. 
manwho would labor in 
If your business if that of laying bricks, arti 
culating them with mortar, you know just 
what you have accomplished at the end of 
each day, bit it is quite another matter to 
measure accomplishments if your business 1s 
that of laying precept upon precept, raising 
popular standards, creating higher ideals and 
stimulating the public Only a 
short sighted materialist, who thinks only in 
avoirdupois will ask you to point to concrete 
By the time such results have be- 


conscience. 


results 
come concrete they have passed out of im 
touch with you in the realm of 
At any rate the man on the street is 
not very likely to see the connection between 
Dante and United Italy for example. 
Materialistic Conceit. 

Not long ago a Chicago banker said, “All 
this talk about educational improvement is 
too much in the upper ether; I am busy feed 
ing the hungry and clothing the naked”. He 
made the prime and plausible error of think 
ing it more practical to paint the pump than 
to purify the well. The superficial endeavor 
patching here and painting there, always 
will be the most popular; but someone must 
get back of it and do the radical work at the 
Someone must ask, “Why are chil- 
we save 


mediate 
ideals 


sources. 
dren naked and hungry? 
the children of the future from such a fate? 
Someone must meet our social problem not 
only with ordinances, regulations and legisla- 
but remedies, with that 


How can 


tions, with root 


which takes the disease in the system and er 
adicates it. 
one must get back to tricks and devices to 
stimulate a declining power and interest and 


So also with our churches, some 


By Henry F. Cope 


back of superficial difficulties of the sloth 
that prevents the cooperation of the laity and 
the conditions that keep down the supply of 
men for the ministry and ask, what are the 
fundamental principles on which the work of 
the church must be conducted? what are the 
final causes of any decay or failure? how 
may we adequately meet the needs of our 
day? In a word someone must look far 
enough and deep enough to get back of the 
causes of social disorder and suffering and of 
religious inefficiency and insufficiency and to 
discover the ways by which men may learn 
the art of right living and the churches and 
schools may cooperate in leading to suffici- 
ency for all the fulness of living, leading 
lives into their full possibilities. 


Ideal and Practical. 

And as fundamental principles are dis- 
covered and stated others must plan their 
practical application. This is the task which 
the Religious Education Association has be- 
fore it, so to study the educational religious 
needs of our day as to make education re- 
ligious in aim, spiritual in ultimate purpose, 
and to lead the agencies of religion to educa- 
tional efficiency for their purposes. Now, 
despite what has been said of the difficulty of 
measuring such work, it is quite fair to ask 
whether this great Association, with its 
hundreds of educational and religious lead- 
the best in the land—its many conven- 
tions, conferences, publications and other ac- 
tivities, has really accomplished anything, 
has made any definite, specific and helpful 
contribution to the solution of our religious- 
educational problems? 


ers 


What the Association Has Done 
The best thing the Association had done, 
though many will easily lose sight of this as 


contrasted with some other accomplishments 
The purpose of the Relicious Edueation Asso 
tation to orl Lav er Lhe Many persolis 
whe are interes the auestions relig 
ous education Phires ix membership and 
meetings it ha ratine on one platiorm of 
Oper es ‘ “ miversil\ acuities 


the public educators, the Sunday school teach- 
ers, the pastors and the workers in many 
other religious and social agencies. 


Never before had this been done. Trained 


experts, leaders in the great schools have 
come to the aid of the Sundav school: each 
has learn irom the other. The best tha 
everyone had, through investigation, study or 


wen made the property oi al 


experience ais 


} 
owlrest 


down to the ve 


is increment ot 
to associate scattered forces. Lnergies likely 
otherwise to be dissipated are here, through 


It means a tremendo power 


this organization focussed on specific phases 


and 


of the great problems One convention 
conference aiter another turns its attention 
to this or the other special subject. Where 
s0 many who have jong labored with the real 
difficulties. w \ painstaking accur 
cv i ul experiments and 
who view om the high ground 
t ! . rit who are 
ithorities, men o ghi and ieading con 
entrate on such questions, light at length 


reaks through. 
Difficulties that seemed insuperable are dis 
solved. Specifically some of the problems at 


tacked, those in which the advance is a mat 
ter <« general popular knowledge already, 
are: the gradation of Sunday schools and 
their curricula, the larger and more ade- 
quate training of teachers, the technical 


training of hygiene, social living and morality 
. . 








in the schools, the moral conditions of student 
life in the colleges. 


Affected Public Opinion. 

This Association has served also to stimul- 
ate public thinking by calling attention to the 
need of moral and religious training. Few 
will question the statement that but a short 
time ago there was danger that we would be- 
come with the intellectual and 
informationai ideais in popular education and 
with the Teutonic ideals of the laboratory and 
the specialist in higher education that we 
would lose sight aitogether of the primacy 
of characier deveiopment through these agen- 
training keen 


so absorbed 


cies. We were in danger of 

minds, loaded with information but lacking 
in moral perception, in conscience, ethical 
judgment and ideal purposes in life. Now, 


after much avitation and discussion,the one 
abserbing, all-dominating question in educa- 
tion is, not can we raise the standards, or 
widen the curricula, but how can we make 
all our agencies, institutions, activities, dis- 
ciples, and curricula effective for the devel- 
opment of worthy manhood and womanhood? 

The educators are catching almost univer- 
the religious spirit and conceiving their 
work as sniritual. From the public school 
teacher to ihe university president this is the 
great ow ean we foster, develope 
and conserve the religious values in educa- 
tional life, keep our young people godly and 
deepen their piety and their religious social 
usefulness. 

Whether we realize it or not we are now 
in the midst of a remarkable revival, an 
awakening of all our educational and religi- 
ous forces to the keenest interest in the ques- 
tion of character and its development, and an 
entirely new interest exists, and we find every 
where the atmosphere of eager inquiry for the 
best methods in moral and religious training, 
and this is the revival for which the Religi 
ous Education Association is responsible. 


sally 


question 


Help for all Workers. 

When vou below the surface tide of a 
great movement you meet a thousand ques- 
tions of method. The tremendous purposes 
of religious education are to be accomplished 
by the use of right methods. The teacher, 
the preacher, the parent or whoever may be 
engaged in this work, will want to know as 
to forms of oreanization, text books, mater- 
ials of instruction, disciplines and activities. 
The Religious Education Association has been 
steadily in rendering assistance in 
this particular. It maintains at its office in 
(at .2 E. Madison Street) a Bureau 
oi iniormation. Here thousands of inquiries 
come, from all over the world, as to methods 
material in every aspect of moral and 
religious training. The office also has a 
splendid Library and Exhibit; perhaps the 
Library is the largest in the world on its 
special subject. containing nearly two thous- 
and books on religious education, including, 


get 


engaged 


Chicago 


and 


of course many text books. From the mater- 
ial in this Library and Exhibot and by the aid 

the officers ot the Departments into which 
he wo vw Association is divided the 
Secretary is able to answer inquiries, refer to 


literature recommend—or otherwise—text 


books, suggest methods and be of practical 
aid to those who are meeting the real pro- 
ems at first hand. 

\ll Sunday-school workers and te«chers 


of religion are invited to visit these rooms 


and avail themselves of the material and ex- 
pert advice here to be had. 


72 Madison St., Chicago, Tl. 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


I might add that my highest ambition is to 
be a good, religious, practical preacher. I 
would rather preach, when prepared, than to 
eat. That says much in my case. 


The Baptism Question 


Editors Christian Century: I notice that 
the old baptismal question reappears in your 
paper, and I see you are trying to be per- 
fectly fair about it. Let us give out another 
link. Let us widen the frontage to the prob- 
lem, for neither “baptism” nor the question 
whether Christ ever enjoined it at all, or if 
he did, whether he intended it to be a per- 
petual and personal fiat, nor yet whether 
there is an immersionist conscience is vital; 
but the more real and awful question is 
whether any church among so many other 
equal sects, has the right to remove bap- 
tism from its realm in the individual’s own 
conscience. 

Higher in importance is the attitude it re- 
quires of us toward the unimmersed with 
whom we meet to sing and pray and com- 
mune on equal terms of Christian fellowship, 
and then stand them off on the “hand of 
fellowship,” an invention of our own, and 
so do violence to the Holy Spirit and show 
duplicity in conduct. 

The still highe:t question is should the 
religious bodies unite as contemplated in 
these discussions would they have any new 
power for healing the sore spots of the 
world, such as slave dealing, liquor dealing, 
and such like, which not one of them would 
so much as touch with its finger. What is 
to be expected of broken and decaying reeds 
even should you unite them? 

Is not this the great and real question? 

Mishawaka, Ind. EMILY WRIGHT. 


Editors Christian Century: I have read 
your editorial on “A Plea for Immersion,” in 
your issue of January 20. It is better yet 
than the editorial of last week. I want to 
thank you from the heart for these editorials. 
You have said in a clear and concise way the 
very things I believe and have not been able 
to fully express. You have in your summary 
of last week’s editorial and in this week’s 
issue defined what should be the real atti- 
tude of every preacher among us who dares 
preach Christian union. 

You are doing a great work in pointing 
out the sectarian spirit that has so largely 
dominated us, but thanks be to God for the 
“silver strand” that has ever been true to 
our God-given mission, and which I believe 
must become a silver river, sweeping away 
dogmatism and making us indeed a free 
people. You are proving yourself sincere 
in your attitude on baptism, and likewise 
showing that there is a mission for such 
a paper as The Christian Century. You 
have my hearty sympathy in your efforts. 

I might add that it is not the dogmatic 
evangelist alone who has the evangelistic 
spirit that enables him to reach men for 
Christ. Wituiam J. LocKHARr. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


“Where Am I At?” 


Editors Christian Century: Iam quite anx- 
ious to have you locate me. If I am lost 
and going farther and father afield, I beg to 
be commanded to halt. If I am headed the 
right way a word of encouragement would 
be wholesome. 

The article in the Century of December 
30 on “Does the Preacher Know?” has 
caused me to think of a few things quite a 
little and hence this open letter of inquiry. 
You will pardon the personal pronoun so fre- 
quently in this letter, but it is about myself 
I am writing. I shall speak frankly and ask 
for a like reply. 

I seem to be unable to classify myself 
when I read your statements. This may be 





due to two or three things. 1. I may be 
a little too dull to comprehend your phrase- 
ology fully. 2. You may be a little hazy 
and indefinite in your definitions and terms. 
3. It may be a case of “Much ado about not)- 
ing”; i. e., much talk about a thing that real 
ly does not have much value in fact. I feel 
that all these are possible reasons why I do 
not know “where I am at”. 

That you may answer my query it will be 
necessary to say two things: 1. To state 
what I hold as convictions. 2. What I try 
to do, and do accomplish to a greater or less 
degree in preaching. 

As to the convictions: I still believe and 
with increased firmness in the divine sonship 
of the Christ. I accept him still as the only 
prophet, priest and king of men. I preach 
that there is no other name given in heaven 
or among men whereby we must be saved. 
That whosoever hath the Son hath life and 
whosoever hath not the Son hath not life. I 
am still persuaded that God knew his business 
when he gave us the plan of redemption as 
outlined in the New Testament Scriptures. 
I accept the statement that holy men of old 
spoke as they were moved by the Holy Spirit. 
Also that this same statement applies to the 
New Testament writers. I think that it 
still pleases God that by the foolishness of 
preaching men shall be saved. I really think 
that the scripture is not mistaken when it 
says that God hath appointed a day in which 
he will judge the world in righteousness by 
that man whom he hath ordained whereof he 
hath given assurance to all men in that he 
hath raised him from the dead. That we 
shall give an account unto God of the deeds 
done in the body. That men build on the 
rock or on the sand as they hear and do or 
hear and do not the things taught by the 
Great Teacher. But that is perhaps enough 
of that part of the proposition. It possibly 
shows my tendency. 

2. In my public proclamation I emphasize 
the things held, as stated above. This is not 
done every Sunday but when occasion comes 
for it. I study to bring all these fundamental 
things of the Gospel to an application to the 
life we now live and to every day life. I think 
I have been accused of being practical in my 
preaching more than any other one thing. I 
have also been charged by some “professional 
men” who have sat patiently while I have 
preached, with doing a oetter job of bringing 
current events in as iliustrative matter and 
applying the Christian phase of them than 
any one else they had heard preach. I have 
books in my case from such men as Starbuck, 
Coe, DuBois, James, King, Rauschenbusch, 
Forsythe, Sabatier, Riis et al. I have read 
everything I can get in magazine and book 
on Social and Industrial situation. I also 
try to keep up-to-the-minute in the mission- 
ary enterprise of the church. I read the New 
York Independent thoroughly every week. I 
read the Christian Century, and the Christian 
Evangelist profitably and some of our other 
papers for amusment. As to training, I have 
two college aiplomas, a B. L. from Central 
Ohio College and A. B. from Hiram and a 
summers work in Harvard University. In 
Christian Endeavor work I have traveled from 
Maine to Texas and sat in conversation with 
such men as Francis E, Clark, Wayland Hoyt, 
John Henry Barrows, David J. Burrell et al. 
But this is enough. 

Now the query. Where am I at? Am I 
a modern preacher? Do I have a message for 
this generation of which I am a part? Is 
my “interprteation” of the Gospel correct? 


C. A. FREER. 


[We are glad to set the seal of our ap- 
proval upon a pastor whose convictions are 
as sound and whose purposes are as sane 
and Christian, at once apostolic and modern, 
as Mr. Freer’s. This kind of a self-analysis 
will do many a man good, and if we can be 
of service by making Our Readers’ Opinions 
page a sort of confessional we will gladly 
lend the father confessor’s ear to all comers. 
If we had no other data except that pre- 
sented in Mr. Freer’s honest description of 
himself we would surely pronounce him a 
modern preacher in the good sense. But we 
know too well what the fruits of his ministry 
are, and, judged by them he is evidently 
carrying the essential message of Christ in 
a very vitalizing manner into the lives of his 
people.— EDITORS. ] 


Millersburg, Ohio. 


Is God Christ-like? 


I am under obligations for the stimulating 
statement of Prof. Ames, and for the editor- 
ial expanding the same idea. Permit a few 
additional reflections from a different view 
point. 

There is an element of solidity and reality 
in the editorial referred to, which is lacking 
in some other statements. The approach ‘s 
interesting and helpful, though it seems to 
me it does not cover the whole ground I pre- 
sume it does not pretend to. There are differ- 
ent ways of looking at the same thing. 
Human views of truth are like clouds meet- 
ing and melting about unchanging mountain 
peaks. 

Is not God first? Does not the thought of 
God reach deepest into the soul? Is he not 
the all sustaining spirit that must be before 
Jesus or any thing else can be? It may all 
be due to training, but some how I think, 
that the idea of God if not innate is primal 
in the human soul, Belief in God dees not 
depend upon Jesus but upon itself. This 
faith is in the soul lke life is in the seed. 
Man has faith in God, because Ged has regist- 
ered Himself in man, and this faith is un- 
created, unsupported and self-sufficient. It 
appropriates to itself what ever extends its 
domain and enlarges its resources. It is as 
natural to the soul as perfume to the flower. 
From a human standpoint, this faith is the 
source of all our sacred literature. The Old 
Testament flows out of this heart of faith 
like a river from a fountain. Whatever the 
source or authorship of the pentateuch, its 
first line declares that in the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth. Not only 
so but then grows up an elaborate religious 
institution, with God as its author and object, 
priest offering and temple all are declared to 
be the doings of Jehovah. It is futher true 
that a spirit of expectancy prevades much o1 
the Old Testament writings. In the light 
of this supreme faith the man of God speaks 
of a great day when the earth shall be filled 
with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea. The Lord of Hosts is going to 
do all this. Moreover Jesus looks upon him- 
self as the expected one and speaks repeatedly 
of the doings of God in the ages past. He 
presumes the existence of God in all his 
teachings. God is to Him the real, present 
friend. It seems never to enter His mind that 
any one should question the exceeding good- 
ness of God. He says God loves the world 
and gives his Son as a gift to save men. Of 
course Jesus is the revelation of God, and 
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our most adequate view of God comes from 
Him. Since he is the revelation of God and 
works in closest intimacy with Him, there is 
scarce room between the Father and the Son 
to insert the interrogation, is God like Christ? 
As well ask, is the perfume like the rose, is 
music like harmony. 

Far, far down in the human soul, grows 
this fair flower of faith in God, the nearest 
and dearest possession of the human heart. 
The idea of God could come from no one but 
God. That man totally ignorant of God, and 
having no conception of Him, should struggle 
and strive and finally find Him, is unthink- 
able in the light of the statement that in Him 
we live and moye and have our being. Our 
faith in tlim depends not even upon Jesus, 
but upon the fact that “God has made us 
for Himself and our souls shall not rest un- 
til they rest in Him.” 

Pardon a personal memory. In my child- 
hood, when I would cull over the word 
“life,” a picture was presented to my mind, of 
a soft, spiritual, jelly-like substance. This 
image came from no where but my own mind. 
I am as sure of that as I am that I ever was 
a child. When I grew up, I learned that I 
had in mind, the image of the life cell, the 
beginning of life. It seems wonderful as I 
think of it now. The only reason I have for 
telling this strange story is that it is true. 
The idea of God is too vast and wonderful 
to be taught in a day or a generation. It was 
born with the soul. 

“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star 

Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar.” 

If there is no God, we cannot make one. so 
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there is no problem there. If there is one and 
he is unlike Jesus, all of us and Jesus too are 
lost, for we certainly cannot reform God. 
These are idle hypotheses. The radiant real- 
ity is that God and Jesus are one, and one 
could not be without the other. They are 
eternally one, and what God hath joined to 
Himself by His wondrous will of love, frail 
man shall never put asunder. 

That Jesus put God to the test is a splendid 
statement, and hurries me to the further word 
that we have no problem in the case at all 
but a task like unto that of Jesus. “Hereby 
know we that we know Him if we keep His 
commandments.” There are no problems but 
a vast deal of work todo. That magic word, 
work will make all difficulties plain that need 
explaining for us and roll away every stone 
from the sepulchre of the unknown, if we need 
it so. 

Speaking seriously, I am not at all wor- 
ried about God. There is plenty on earth to 
keep me employed for some years, and I must 
not leave my errand unfulfilled. This, my 
problem, is very near at hand. This reads 
like a joke, but I am not responsible for the 
joke. It is not my task to take care of God. 

The first and second pages of the Century 
helped me. I am not seeking to answer them, 
save indirectly. I think I understand them. 
They made me think. This no doubt was 
their purpose. Jesus is final. He is the end 
of the law, the hope of earth and the joy of 
heaven, but He is final, because He is one with 
God, makes known the will of God and illus- 
trates that will in the life beautiful. He 
is the one that should come, nor look we for 
another. Here we rest. 


English Topics 


An Account of the English General Election 


By Leslie 


There is still but one topic: The General 
Election. Two days’ pollings have taken 
place, involving 182 seats, and it will still be 
ten days more before the last returns are in. 
Were it not for the system of plural voting 
which is in vogue, it is probable that the de- 
sirable change would soon be made of holding 
the election in all parts of the country on the 
same day, as the general sentiment seems to 
favor that method. But with the property 
qualification for the voter, obviously it would 
be impossible for many voters to exercise 
their full franchise if they had to vote in all 
constituencies where they happen to hold 
property, on the same day. The Conserva- 
tives have made a gain of seats in the first 
two days’ elections, over their record of 1906, 
when they were so severely routed, but the 
Liberals have won a majority of them. Both 
parties profess to be drawing comfort from 
the “excellent results.” But it is vain to 
prophesy, for when this is read the result 
will be fully known. 


Tariff Reform. 

Joseph Chamberlain was the first to be 
returned to the new parliament, as he was 
unopposed in Birmingham. It might be 
reckoned as a gracious thing not to have 
opposed the apostle of tariff reform, con- 
sidering the state of his health, which has 
been shattered since his campaign of four 
years ago in the interest of his latest hobby, 
were it not that the task was well counted 


a hopeless one. The “man” is supreme in 


his home town, whatever may be thought 
of his principles elsewhere. Mr. Balfour has 
gone over, bag and baggage, to the Chamber- 
lain ideas of things. His statements are now 
in striking contrast to his hesitating utter- 
ances of four years ago. 


He is saying as 
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clearly as a philosopher can say anything 
that he is a _ tariff reformer. And _ the 
Unionists as a whole are explaining all their 
victories by acclaiming the merits of tariff 
reform, and explaining all their defeats on 
some other ground. Personally I believe that 
if this were the only issue, the Conserva- 
tives would win,—and the whole country 
live to regret the day when an increased duty 
was added to food, and a beginning made in 
the taxation of other imports. When the 
United States begins to place a duty on goods 
sent from North to South, or vice versa, or 
from state to state, it will then be time 
enough to sight America as an example of 
prosperity from a high tariff. 


A Great Preacher in Politics. 

The Rev. C. Sylvester Horne has been re- 
turned as one of the members of Parliament 
for Ipswich. Mr. Horne is minister of the 
Congregational Central Mission in London, 
located at Whitfield’s Tabernacle, Totten- 
ham Court Road, W. He made a great fight, 
and was returned by a handsome majority 
Mr. Horne has been for several years, to- 
gether with Dr. Clifford, a leader among the 
Free Churches in their campaign for religious 
liberty. He is a good preacher, but a more 
striking speaker when he appears as a plat- 
form orator. I frequently have the pleasure 
of golfing with him and shall hope soon to 
interview him for the benefit of Christian 
Century readers. Will Crooks, the Labor 
representative for Woolwich, has been de- 
feated, much to the regret of his party and 
the Liberals as well. But,another seat will 
doubtless be found for him in an early by- 
election in some other constituency. Mr. 
Crooks only returned from a world-tour two 
days before the election came on, and doubt- 
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less this had much to do with his defeat, 
which was by but a small margin. The 
Naval Yards are at Woolwich, and lack of 
employment, together with the insane cry 
for a stronger navy had much to do with the 
result. May the time come when to win 
elections the various parties will have to at 
least claim to favor peace and reduction of 
armaments, rather than the reverse, in order 
to win! 


“The Culprit of the Hour”? 

Nearly all the invective is still leveled 
against Mr. Lloyd George, who is counted by 
the opposition as the culprit of the hour. It 
is clearly shown that he is the most feared 
man on the government side, although they 
cannot say enough about his infallibility and 
weakness. The following from the Daily 
Telegraph is a sample of their way of putting 
it: “Referring to a letter in their correspond- 
ence columns, the editor says the writer is en- 
deavoring to drive home the same things “as 
we have done since the fight was forced upon 
the country by that combination of ignorance, 
ambition and class hatred which is concen- 
trated in the political individuality of Mr. 
Lloyd-George. We allude to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer purposely, because his col- 
leagues are but puppets in his hands. The 
elector who votes radical today, or on any 
subsequent day, votes for the unqualified and 
unrestricted dictatorship of Mr. Lloyd-George. 
And in giving a blank cheque to the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer he is lending his as- 
sistance to class hatred of the bitterest kind; 
to sectarian antipathies, which have ever 
been the cruelest scourge of humanity; to a 
predatory policy which robs the rich without 
alleviating the proverty of the very poor, and 
which is bound sooner or later to scare capital 
out of the country; to a credulous and im- 
provident pacificism which invites attack and 
invasion; to a system of finance which, 
wherever tried has proved fatal to security, 
credit and confidence.” 


A Tireless Worker. 

I heard Mr. George a few evenings ago, 
when speaking at a crowded meeting held 
at West London Tabernacle, one of our own 
London churches. In spite of the fact that he 
has been speaking all over the country for 
weeks, sometimes at several meetings on the 
same evening, and had indeed spoken at one 
already that evening and had yet an over-fiow 
meeting to adress, he spoke with great free- 
dom and virility. However, he was evidently 
tired. Referring to Woman’s Suffrage he 
said: “Don’t let a few hysterical women 
(Suffragettes) blind your judgment.” He is 
a staunch friend of the cause, in spite of 
having been worried more, except Mr. Asquith, 
than any other member of the government, 
by their persistent clatter at public meetings 
and elsewhere. Never was a speaker quicker 
at repartee than he. Speaking of the solid 
front presented for Liberalism by the princi- 
pality of Wales, in sending up all 34 of her 
members to support the government in 1906, 
he proceeded to enumerate some of them as 
examples of men who would have no desire to 
ruin the country as was alleged by some 
against the Budget. A voice cried, “begin 
with Mr. George.” The reply came like a 
flash: “No, don’t begin with me, you will 
frighten the Lords at once; « am diluted by 
33 others.” On food taxes he said that men 
might do with less tobacco and less beer 
without absolutely ruining their health, but 
that no decent man could give less bread to 
his children. The country, he said, did not 
produce enough food for the consumption of 
the people, and that the advantage of free 
trade was that if there was a crop anywhere 
in the world, our open ports said, bring it 
here. 

Wringcliff, Priory ..oad, Hornsey, 
London, England, Jan. 18, 1910. 
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The Book World 


THE PROMISE OF AMERICAN LIFE, by 
Herbert Croly. The author is a firm believer 
in American institutions. His interesting and 
scholarly volume is written as a criticism in 
the true sense of that term. It is not a 
faultfinding essay but a sober estimate of 
our worth and of our work and a judgment 
on what should be the trend taken at this 
time of national fermentation. Our institu- 
tions are found to have been built upon the 
ideas of individualistic democracy. Under 
the conditions environing the comparatively 
small population in a great and undeveloped 
country this was best, but now that we have 
grown great in population and development 
and more mature in institutions we face a 
new era and our individualistic democracy 
must be conditioned to meet it. Every sys- 
tem of life brings some inevitable ills but 
that does not wholly condemn the system. 
What we need to do is to consider the 
remedying of the ills not the destruction, 
iconoclastically, of the system. If that rem- 
edying requires a moditication of the sys- 
tem of ideas and methods of life we should 
not shrink from the task. Such we must do 
to meet the new conditions of our social life. 
The new socialized life needs a social democ- 
racy. That social democracy will require 
a limitation of our old individualism, a de- 
mand that each shall live and work for the 
good of all, a subordination of selfish inter- 
ests to social welfare. The author makes a 
critical study of our history and institutions 
and concludes that the problem centers about 
the accumulation and personal use of wealth. 
No uplift can come but by the uplifting 
of the citizenship. Democracy writes at the 
center of its creed that the citizenship can 
be uplifted through law and institutions but 
that both law and institution must be of 
and for the people. Thus by a steady and 
enlightened making of law in favor of all 
the people, by the abolition through law of 
all privilege and by the progressive education 
of all the people, will the promise of Ameri- 


ean life be fulfilled. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 468 pages. $2.) 

SOCIAL FORCES, by Dr. Edward T. 
Devine, Editor of the Survey, Professor 


of Social Economy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Secretary of the New York 
Charity Organization Society. One of the 
most timely magazines of the time is The 
Survey. It surveys the whole social field 
from week to week and gives account of all 
the activities of social service as well as 
pressing those needs that have not been 
met. Dr. Devine is the Editor and Graham 
Taylor is Associate Editor. This volume is 
a selection of twenty-five of the most strik- 
ing of Dr. Devine’s leading editorials, printed 
each week under the title of Social Forces. 
They are interpretations and are among the 
most widely quoted and timely of all current 
editorial expression. They embody this 
social leader’s working ideas of the work 
given us to do to right wrongs and give 
every man a chance. It pleads for the 
social prophylactic—the prevention of dis- 
ease and misery as the royal road to the 
cure of human ills and the cleansing of 
social corruption by cleansing the sources 
from which it flows. Charity becomes a 
science set on fire with an enthusiasm for 
humanity, a religion of efficiency which 
begins its work of love before the seeds of 
distress are sown, a discipline that does not 
wait until the horse is stolen, but both locks 
the door and seeks out the things that make 
thieves. The “preventorium” is the new 
phase of institutional building and it seeks 
to cleanse moral as well as physical cess- 
pools in order that all may have a chance 
to do right as well as to keep well. There 
is a religious meditation and a sermon as 





well in every one of these practical sociolog- 
ical essays. (New York: Charities Publica- 
tion Committee. 226 pages. $1.25, postpaid.) 


SOCIAL SERVICE, by Louis F. Post, Ed- 
itor of The Public. Louis F. Post is one of 
the modern-day prophets. He is one of the 
ablest advocates of Henry George’s Single 
Tax idea living, but quite aside from his ad- 
vocacy of that particular school of economy 
and political science, he is a prophet of the 
democracy that is to be. This volume is a 
treatise on political economy, but it is not 
the “dry-as-dust” variety for Mr. Post be- 
longs to the van-guard of those thinkers who 
make political economy a social science in 
which the main consideration is not property 
but men. Property is but the prop to the 
house but it is the prop to the house and 
without it the house goes down in ruins. 
Two friends meet daily for luncheon and one 
of them leads the conversation in a sori of 
“autocrat at the breakfast table” style and 
beginning at the food placed before them fol- 
lows it out to its sources and through all its 
processes and their contingent services urtil 
the problems of social service as embodied 
in the customary activities of trade and 
commerce, production and industry are dis- 
cussed in an illuminating way and their bear- 
ings on the problems of the day and those 
of essential living and working are shown. 
It is a book for close thinking but not out 
of range of the ordinary thinker. (New 
York: A. Wessels. 361 pages. $1, net.! 


THE FOREIGNER, by Ralph Conner, is 
a book which takes its place with the best 
of Mr. Conner’s stories. It presents the 
Slavic: people of Canada to the reader in the 
most vivid and lifelike form; and though 
there is no attempt made to hide the strong 
tendencies of those people toward drinking 
and fighting, the better sides of Slavic life 
are prominently considered. Throbbing 
under the story are the currents of Nihilist 
passion and blood revenge which open to us 
the great problem of Russia. A Nihilist 
leader, escaped from Siberia, finds his chil- 
dren in Canada in the power of the man 
whose treachery has cost him freedom, fam- 
ily—almost his life. His revenge is hin- 
dered and thwarted by the law of the new 
land, and is passed on to the son, whose 
struggles between this duty, as it seems to 
him, his racial beliefs and tendencies, his 
Canadian influences, and those of a few good 
friends, form the theme of the book. The 
boy’s fights for decency, honor, self-realiza- 
tion and love, against the traditions of his 
race are stirringly and convincingly told, 
and the time spent in watching that struggle 
could hardly be more profitably or entertain- 
ingly spent. (New York: George H. Doran 
Co. Pp. 384. $1.50.) 


WAR ON THE WHITE SLAVE TRADE, 
edited by Ernest A. Bell, B. A., and contain- 
ing chapters by U. S. District Attorney Ed- 
ward W. Sims, Special Prosecutor Clifford G. 
Roe, Charles N. Crittendon, and other author- 
ities. This is a book for adults and sober 
minds only. It tells the story of the most 
unspeakably vile and indefensible traffic of 
our time. The editor, Mr. Bell, is one of the 
most consecrated missioners that honors any 
field of human labor. Messrs, Sims and Roe 
have roused the nation with their successful 
prosecutions of the “slavers” and now we 
are to have a national law that will be se- 
vere enough, it is hoped, to put an end to 
the horrible dealing in the bodies of the 
daughters of misfortune. The capture of 
the Dafours, a French couple who conducted 
a brothel in Chicago, the revelation of the 
extent and the almost unbelievable reality ot 
the traffic in white slaves, the startling proof 





that they actually profited to the extent of 
more than $100,000 per year in their revolting 
trade, and their jumping of their bond of 
$26,500 and escape to France, so shocked the 
courts and officials as well as that part of 
the public that interests itself in human 
problems, that action commensurate to the 
crime was taken and under the new Illinois 
law many convictions have been procured and 
sentences given that would seem to deter. 
The book tells the story graphically and with 
all of Mr. Bell’s earnestness. If any objection 
were made it would be that some of the 
stories of the victims are too graphic for the 
general public, but perhaps those who need 
to know gould be told in no other way. 
(Chicago: Charles C. Thompson & Company. 
481 pages. $1.50.) 


EDUCATION IN THE FAR EAST, by 
Charles F. Thwing, president Western Re- 
serve University. Dr. Thwing voyaged for a 
year in the Orient. Being an educator he 
studied the problem which gives title to this 
very readable book. His judgments are ma- 
tured by long observation of both the prob- 
lems of education and those of the far East. 
He pays just and liberal tribute to the worth 
of the Oriental and sees before the old East 
a new era. In the fashioning of that new 
era education is playing a major part. It is 
difficult to comprehend how such a _ book 
could be written, recognizing as it does the 
place and power of all civilization forming 
ideals and institutions of Christianity, and 
yet find but a paragraph, so to speak, de- 
voted to the part played in the education of 
the far East by the missionary and his 
schools. When Oriental leaders like Okuma, 
Ito, Wu, Mozoomdar and many others pay 
their tribute to the missionary force in the 
great renaissance of the Orient, why should 
a conspicuous Christian educator like Dr. 
Thwing treat it with such modest reticence 
and tell us of all it has done without pro- 
claiming that it did it. Tribute is paid to 
all the indirect forces of civilization that are 
operating powerfully to effect reforms and 
bring the people unconsciously to a new de- 
sire for modern life and the whole book bears 
the mark of a large minded man who ob- 
serves closely, thinks wisely, and writes in- 
terestingly. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. 277 pages. $1.50, net.) 


ALCOHOL; HOW IT AFFECTS THE IN- 
DIVIDUAL, THE COMMUNITY, AND THE 
RACE, by Henry Smith Williams, M. D., 
LLD. This little book is written by a 
scientist. It is not a homily, but a treatise, 
the work of an investigator rather than 
that of a propogandist. But here scientific 
revelation proves to be a striking plea. But 
one lone word is left to be said for alcohol 
and that is that it has some of the elements 
of a food, and even this leg of hope is pulled 
from under when it is demonstrated that 
its food qualities are small and that other 
qualities more than render them useless be- 
sides adding unfailing harm. Alcohol is left 
in the plight of a disease germ that fails to 
harm only because the powers of resistance 
in its victim are so great as to overcome its 
baneful effects. It is found to be a depres- . 
sant instead of a real stimulant. The scal- 
pel and misrosecope join the asylum and 
prison in their indictment of the “drug,” 
alcohol. It is found to injure the body and 
the mind, the community and the race; in 
fact no good thing is found in it, and nearly 
all bad is incited by it. Every preacher, 
publicist, reformer, and indeed every citizen 
should read this informing little book. It is 
closely written, informing, readable and dis- 
passionate. (The Century Co. 151 pages.) 
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EARNESTNESS. 


Written for Christian Century by B. S. 
Ferrall. 
If you do not know some things,— 
Look them up. 
Plan to catch them on the wing— 
Look them up. 


Make them yours without delay, 

Put them in your mind to stay, 

They will serve you well some day, 
Look them up. 

Facts were never made to keep, 
Give them out. 

You must sow if you would reap, 


Give them out. 
Bless the world with what you know, 
Make it brighter here below, 
There’s no surer way to grow, 
Give them out. 
Don’t attempt things for a day, 
Keep them up. 
Let folks know you've come to stay, 
Keep them up. 
Speak the truth till error falls, 
Shatter superstition’s walls, 
Walk by faith till Jesus calls, 
Keep it up. 


The Question of Hair 
BY FRANCES KINGDON. 

Two or three seasons ago the mother of a 
prominent bride-elect sent to the various 
young women in charge of the society col- 
umns of the daily papers a detailed descrip- 
tion of the wedding, just as the family 
wished to have it published. She asked 
that special importance be given the fact 
that the beautiful curls worn by the bride 
had belonged to her great-grandmother. The 
pride in this announcement was obviously 
justifiable. It was the day of artificial shop- 
curls, so when one could display natural 
ringlets with a pedigree, that only had to 
be taken out of an old chest and have the 
moth balls shaken from them, the occasion 
must be made the most of. 

A fashionable bride of the present season, 
however, would not wear an ancestor’s curls, 
no matter how fond she might be of “genuine 
antiques,” because the edict has firmly gone 
forth from that relentless person or institu- 
tion who dictates the fashions in hair dress- 
ing, that simple, plain effects must now be 
adopted. Banished to an empty drawer, are 
our formerly prized “rats,” “rolls,” “pompa- 
dours,” “janes,” “transformations” and 
“Psyche knots.” A long braid wound flatly 
around the head is all the artificial aid 
allowed. This means, alas, that the “crown- 
ing glory” of the modern woman will not be 
her hair. When we can no longer use the 
Chinamen’s locks, the thickness of European 
peasants, or the cleverly manufactured prod- 
ucts of the department store, our own hirsute 
deficiencies will seem more appalling than 
ever. 


No one disputes the fact that one of the 
greatest trials in the modern woman’s life 
is her hair. To begin with, she has very 
little, and it is never the right color or tex- 
ture. It is too dull, too lifeless, too dark, 


too light, too oily, too dry, too stringy, toc 








coarse or, finally, too gray. ° Thousands of 
women all over the country are making a 
living because other women are dissatisfied 
with their hair. Sometimes these self-sup- 
porting women add to their income by mix- 
ing, in their kitchen or in a down town labor- 
atory, .a wenderful tonic for going, going, 
gone hair. Again they travel trom house 
to house, with a small black box under their 
arms, which contains an electric battery for 
poor, frightened top knots. Most of these 
“specialists” have little shops where various 
methods—vibratory, massage, electricity or 
violet rays are employed, and orris root, oil 
and steam shampoos applied to defenceless 
heads. 

Anything written on hair culture nowa- 
days is most eagerly read, and it is doubtful 
if the discussion over the great White 
Plague is of more general importance to 
many readers. A new book on the subject, 
full of practical common sense advice has 
just been published by Juliet Marion Lee, 
who is a New York authority on hair 
culture. 

“Bald heads and gray hairs,” says Miss 
Lee, “are no longer indications ascribed to 
waning vitality or o!d age. The rush and 
nervous tension which are induced by our 
mannner of living is rapidly producing bald 
heads and bringing whitened hair to the 
comparatively young. Almost invariably 
falling hair is due either to local disturbance, 
ill health, or some other cause not immedi- 
ately connected with the hair itself. Then 
the first step is to trace the trouble to its 
source and endeavor to correct it rather 
than waste time and money on ‘tonics,’ oils 
and nostrums that one is not assured of. 
There is not a tonic compounded which can 
produce a growth of figmented hair when 
the scalp is denuded in consequence of 
debilitated condition caused by insufficient 
nourishment, lack of proper blood circula- 
tion, and decrease of scalp tissue. Manipu- 
lative movements, or massage of the scalp, 
when intelligently and scientifically practiced, 
is the only reliable method which will abso- 
lutely restore a growth of figmented hair in 
eases of baldness, or give new life, lustre and 
softness to faded, wiry hair. 

“Besides the massage, ventilation of the 
hair is of the greatest importance. To ven- 
tiJate, proceed in the following manner: Re- 
move the hair pins and shake the hair down, 
letting it hang loosely; spread the fingers 
of each hand and pass them into the hair on 
each side of the head above the ears; lift 
the hair from the scalp near the roots of the 
hair, backward and forward, and then up- 
ward until the fingers meet at the crown; 
repeat this movement several times, being 
sure to shake the hair gently to insure com- 
plete ventilation, then part the hair into 
strands, shake sideways and stroke down- 
ward; comb thoroughly with a coarse comb 
and braid loosely. The brush should be 
used slowly and never allowed to touch the 
scalp; its only use is to impart gloss and 
make the hair smooth. An hour’s sun bath 
will do more to revivify the scalp and cause 
the hair to grow, than the use of an entire 
bottle of any known hair tonic. Cutting or 
clipping is also important, for keeping the 
hair moderately short adds to its thickness 
by causing the follicle to give to the short 
hairs the new growth and nutrition it needs. 

“Premature gray hgir is caused by dys- 








pepsia in all its forms, debilitating diseases, 
excessive mental application, prolonged ner- 
vous strain and violent headaches. By first 
massaging the nead and fully restoring the 
blood circulation, so that the scalp is in a 
normal condition, the next treatment is to 
remove the sick hairs. When the new ones 
come in they will be the natural color. Some- 
times two epilations will be necessary be- 
fore the color is restored. When gray hair 
comes naturally, as it certainly will if one’s 
life is prolonged, it is better to make a 
virtue of necessity, and gracefully accept the 
inevitable. 

“In shampooing white hair, commence with 
lemon juice, that is,—strain the juice of a 
lemon into a cup, then pour in a little more 
boiling water than juice. When this liquid 
is cool enough to use, saturate the hair with 
it; let it remain on fifteen minutes, so as to 
remove yellow tinge from the hair. Never 
use dark colored soap on white hair, or apply 
oil. That blue-white or silvery tinge can 
be obtained by putting a few drops of liquid 
indigo into an atomizer and spraying the 
hair when it is perfectly clean and dry. 

“A woman past fifty should never grieve 
over gray hair. It is a sign of wisdom, and 
by contrast and its reflected light the eyes 
appear brighter and darker, the complexion 
clearer and smoother.” 


The Question of Happiness 
BY FRANCES KINGDON. 

fwo prosperous looking women were ri- 
ding on the car the other day talking mer- 
rily of the little happenings which filled their 
lives and that of their neighbors when one of 
them began to relate the misfortunes of a 
poor family of her aquaintance. She was 
trying to interest her friend in the needy 
children, but three times her story was in- 
terupted by the other changing the subject 
and finally exclaiming: “Oh, don’t tell me 
about such miserable people. I am sorry 
they are poor, of course, but some one will 
take care of them. I don’t want to hear 
about unhappy people, for I’ve made up 
my mind not to recognize unhappiness or 
any of its claims. Trouble is an error any- 
way, and should not exist. Hereafter I 
shall only think happy thoughts, see pleas- 
ant plays, read jolly stories, cultivate opti- 
mistic people and sit in the sunshine.” 

This outlook on life, admirable in many 
ways, is now being adopted by numerous 
people. Everywhere you hear them talk- 
ing about the right mental attitude, and 
wonderful indeed is the change taking place 
in the human mind. Hopefulness, optim- 
ism, serenity and poise are the good quali- 
ties desired. Seldom do you hear the modern 
woman acknowledge that she has the blues. 
It has become the fad to utterly eliminate 
those wily creatures from one’s acquaint- 
ance. No longer is it considered quite the 
thing for men to talk about being financi- 
ally embarrassed, hard up, economical or in 
any way lacking funds for the large enjoy- 
ment of life. Troubles with servants, dress- 
makers, landlords and other disturbing people 
are not to mentioned. The ills of the flesh 
have ceased to be a vitally interesting topic 
of conversation, and a prominent physician 
has just predicted in the newspapers that 
soon no one would ever think of mentioning 
illness in any form. In the future then we 
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must only discuss the pleasant things of life 
and prosperous people, if we are to be happy. 
We must banish trouble, worry and illness 
from our minds and they will cease to exist, 
Ignore what we do not like and it immedi- 
ately disappears from our horizon. 

Perhaps this is a beautiful attitude to 
maintain, but we are human beings for all 
that. We are bound to have sad, gloomy 
hours and we will know discouragement and 
sorrow. Our lot in life is that of the aver- 
age person—trouble is sure to come. Char- 
acter is not developed by smiling placid in- 
difference to fate. It is not brave to run 
away from unhappiness or disappointment 
and deny their very existence. Carlyle says, 
“The tendency to persevere, to persist in 
spite of discouragements and impossibilities— 
it is this that in all things distinguishes the 
strong soul from the weak.” How can the 
world be made better or happier if each one 
shuts his eyes to the needs of his fellow crea- 
tures? We should look at life as it is, the 
beautiful and the ugly, and not according 
to some pretty theory that we like. 
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Sometimes even a skeleton may come to 
our door, but does it disappear because we 


look over, beyond or around it? Have we 
conquered it because we have returned its 
own blank gaze? 


Our neighbor’s trouble is going to be just 
as hard for her to bear even if we do refuse 
to recognize it, and perhaps more so. In- 
justice, crime and wrong will not cease to 
exist because we have ceased to think about 
“such unpleasant subjects.” Our own sorrow 
will hurt deeply even if others deny its 
claim. We should prepare ourselves every 
day of our lives for the struggle that event- 
ually will come. 


“Perhaps you’ve had your troubles as every 
body will. 
And may be that your bitter cup 
Gave you pretty near your fill. 
But it seems to me a fellow 
Instead of feeling sore, 
Ought to be some thankful 
That it didn’t hurt no more.” 


The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 
Theme for the Day. 
The outreaches of the mercy of God 
Scripture. 

Wherefore also he is able to save unto the 
uttermost them that draw near unto God by 
him.—Heb. 7:25. 

Lines. 
He taught me all the mercy, for he showed 
me all the sin. 
though my lamp was lighted 
there’s One will let me in. 
—Tennyson (“The May Queen”). 
Prayer. 

We desire, O Father, to be in Thy holy 
Spirit on this holy day. We thank Thee for 
Christ, the Lamb of God, who bears away the 
sin of the world. May this good day witness 
the removal of our sin, through Thy forgive- 
ness and our repentance. May we hide our 
fears and failures behind the Cross of Christ. 
May we enter Thy house today with thank- 
fulness and the will to worship. And at the 
end of the way bring us to the House not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
Amen. 


Now, late, 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 
Theme for the Day. 
The blessedness of daily work. 
Scripture. 
Man goeth forth unto his work, and to his 
labor until the evening—Psalm 104:22. 

Lines. 

While the ploughman, near at hand, 

Whistles o’er the furrow’d land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale, 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

—John Milton (“L’Allegro”). 

Prayer. 

Good Father, Thou hast set before us a 
goodly heritage, and the lines are fallen to 
us in pleasant places. We have our daily 
work and our nightly rest, and blessings 
enough to make us ever grateful. Save us, 
we pray Thee, from discontent, from depres- 
sion of spirit and from thanklessness. Make 
us strong and of good courage. Suffer us not 
to grow weary in our task, nor to faint in 
our pilgrimage. So shall we be fitted for 
higher blessings and nobler service in a world 
without end. Amen. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 
Theme for the Day. 
The call to repentance. 


Scripture. 

In those days cometh John the Baptist 
preaching in the wilderness of Judea; saying, 
Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.— Matt. 3:1, 2. 

Lines. 
There burst he forth: “All ye, whose hopes 
rely 
On God, with me amidst these deserts mourn; 
Repent, repent, and from old errors turn.” 
Who listened to his voice, obeyed his cry? 
Only the echoes, which he made relent, 
Rung from their marble caves, “Repent, re- 
pent.” 
—Drummond of Hawthornden (“Sonnets”). 
Prayer. 

Our Father, we thank Thee for the fearless 
preacher of the desert, and his trumpet call 
to repentance. We acknowledge our own deep 
need of such a message, the summons to the 
holy life. We have often made the mistake 
of expecting blessing from a change of cir- 
cumstances, when we should have sought a 
change of character. We have often laid the 
blame of our failures upon our surroundings, 
rather than ourselves. Thou desirest truth 
in the inward parts. Purge us from all 
hypocrisy and self-deceit. Make us truly 
contrite, and forgive our sins. For Jesus’ 
sake. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY o9. 
Theme for the Day. 
Man’s powerlessness to escape death. 
Scripture. 

The grave hath enlarged her desire, and 
opened her mouth without measure; and 
their glory, and their multitude, and their 
pomp, and he that rejoiceth among them, 
descend into it.—Isa. 5:14. 

Lines. 
The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 

There is no armor against fate; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings. 
—James Shirley (“A Dirge”). 
Prayer. 

We worship Thee, O Lord, as the Master 
of life and death. We are helpless in the 
presence of the great enemy of man. But 
Thou hast turned our despair into confidence, 
our mourning into joy, by our Savior’s vic- 
tory over death. In calmness we can wait 
till our change shall come. We thank Thee 
for the aged men and women who tarry in 
life’s evening for Thy salvation. For them 
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at eventide it has become light. May we all 
so trust our Lord that we may be ever ready 
for the last mysterious journey, knowing 
that in the morning we shall meet Him face 
to face. Amen. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 1o. 
Theme for the Day. 
Courage for the day’s work. 
Scripture. 
Be strong, and of a good courage; be not 
affrighted, neither be thou dismayed; for 
Jehovah thy God is with thee.—Josh. 1:9. 


Lines. 
Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle, face it, ’tis God’s gift. 
Be strong! 
—Maltbie D. Babcock (“Be Strong”). 
Prayer. 

Gracious God, we confess to Thee our faint- 
heartedness and our unbelief. We have not 
yet fully learned to trust Thee, nor to have 
confidence in ourselves. We have too often 
fainted before our foes. Help us to face this 
day’s temptations and duties in Thy strength. 
Let not the power of the enemy cast us 
down. Suffer us not to grow weary or dis- 
couraged. In thy might help us to be strong. 
And this we plead in the name of the Savior 
who died for us. Amen. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 
Theme for the Day. 
The constancy of love. 
Scripture. 
Love never faileth.—I Cor. 13:8. 
Lines. 
Ay, and when prophecy her tale hath finished, 
Knowledge hath faded from the trembling 
tongue, 
Love shall survive, and love be undiminished; 
Love be imperishable, love be young. 
—F. W. H. Myers (“St. Paul”). 
Prayer. 

Hear us in Thy mercy, O Father, when 
we approach Thee in prayer. We believe, 
help Thou our unbelief. We desire to love. 
Take Thou the stony heart out of our flesh, 
and give us the new heart, aflame with af- 
fection to Thee and all Thy children. Help 
us to know the joy there is in love, and its 
power to sustain us in the stress of life. 
Help us to love as Christ has loved us, even 
unto the end. And may we abide in his 
unchangeable love. Amen. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 
Theme for the Day. 

The heavenly ladder. 

Scripture. 

Behold, a ladder set up on the earth, and 
the top of it reached to heaven; and behold 
the angels of God ascending and descending 
on it. And behold the Lord stood above it.— 
Gen. 28:12, 13. 

Lines. 
Heaven is not reached in a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies; 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 
—J. G. Holland (“Gradatim’’). 
Prayer. 

Our Father, we have sinned against Thee. 
We deserve as little as Jacob of old to have 
the heavens opened before us. It is not 
fitting that any ladder of light should be 
reared from our side to the feet of God. Yet 
all this Thou hast done, and for us the way 
is opened into the holiest. May we take the 
way so provided through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, and come home to Thee. May heaven 
seem near to us, and our efforts to attain it 
ever more successful, till we enter through 
the gates into the city. Amen. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


The Rule of Gold and the Rule 
of Greed* 


No one can read the Sermon on the Mount 
without being impressed by the form in which 
the teachings of Jesus were conveyed. Though 
he stood with the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment in the spirit of his teaching, yet in the 
forms into which he put it he seems to have 
the example of the wise men, the, proverb 
makers, before his mind. These sages of the 
Old Testament packed away the experience 
of their generation into wise, witty, brief 
and pungent sayings that attracted atten- 
tion as much by their form as their contents. 
It was this attractiveness that fastened the 
Proverbs in the memory of those who heard 
them, and thus they were treasured up in 
such collections as our Book of Proverbs. 


Jesus’ Proverbs. 

Many of the most significant utterances of 
Jesus take this same proverb form. They 
are brief, pointed, often startling, either in 
their form or substance, and sure to make 
an impression upon those who heard them. 
Admirable examples of this are seen in the 
first, sixth and twelfth verses of the present 
lesson. In the first instance it is the con- 
stant play upon the word “judge” that forms 
the thrust of the saying. It makes an ad- 
mirable and easily remembered proverb, bear- 
ing a whole volume of experience in it. 

Similar, though still more intricate, is the 
second instance, the one given in verse 6. 
It arranges itself easily in four lines after 
this form: 

“Give not that which is holy unto the dogs; 

Neither cast yqur pearls before swine; 
Lest they trample them under their feet ; 
Lest they turn again and rend you.” 


This was not only a proverb, it was a puzzle 
as well, such as the proverb-makers loved to 
devise, as notable examples in the book of 
Proverbs show. This is one of the rare in- 
stances in which Jesus employed it. But 
any one who reflects upon the habits of the 
beasts alluded to in the proverb sees at a 
glanee that the saying does not make convinc- 
ing sense in its present form. Swine do not 
rend the passers by, nor is it the fittest fig- 
ure to speak of a dog as trampling things 
under his feet. Quite the opposite is the 
fact; swine trample, and dogs rend. It was, 
no doubt, this departure from the facts of 
experience which made the first hearers of 
the saying wonder what it meant. That 
teasing of the imagination which a perplexity 
always brings compelled reflection. And the 
result of pondering upon the proverb would 
bring out the fact, to a Jewish mind ac- 
customed to these riddles, that the first and 
the last lines of the quatrain were to be 
construed together; likewise the two middle 

“International Sunday-school lesson for 
February 20, 1910. The Golden Rule. Tem- 
perance Lesson, Matt. 7:1-12. Golden Text: 
“Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even 80 
to them, for this is the law and the prophets.” 
Matt. 7:12. Memory verses, 7, 8. 


lines; and thus the proverb would read: 


“Give not that which is holy unto the dogs 
Lest they turn and rend you.” 

“Neither cast your pearls before swine 
Lest they trample them under their feet.” 


In like manner, the closing verse of the les- 
son, which we are accustomed to call the 
Golden Rule, is an almost perfect proverb, 
and by its beauty both of form and senti- 
ment has fixed itself in the mind of the 
world. 

Unjust Judgments. 

The radical difference between the teach- 
ing of Jesus and that of his contemporaries 
already noted in previous studies, is seen in 
increasing manner in this one. In the first 
section he teaches the danger of hasty and 
censorious judgment regarding the motives 
and conduct of other people. It requires very 
little capital to establish one’s self in the 
business of a critic and fault-finder, and once 
the habit is gained, it is very easy to de- 
velop into harshness of judgment and sharp- 
ness of words. A disposition of this kind is 
increasingly incapable of discerning its own 
faults, but is quick to note those of others 
and pronounce upon them caustic sentence. 

This habit constitutes a fault more despic- 
able than most of those that it censures, for 
there can be few qualities of human nature 
more ungracious and disgraceful than that 
of cynical fault-finding, which is so easily 
practiced and so likely to mar a disposition 
and temper that might otherwise be grace- 
ful and attractive. It is not too much to 
say that this fault as compared with other 
errors of disposition is like a beam of timber 
as compared with a moat of dust. And no 
figure of speech that Jesus ever used was 
more telling and humorous than that of the 
man whose sight was completely obscured by 
a beam of this kind attempting to correct 
the slight visual defect of a man who had 
a bit of dust in his eye. 

Asking and Receiving. 

After speaking of the uselessness of at- 
tempting to teach people who pay no regard, 
or even turn with anger upon the teacher, 
in which speech Jesus may well have referred 
to his indifferent or hostile Pharisaic audi- 
tors, he turns to the great truth that all 
things are possible to him who has faith and 
perseverance. It seems like a very little 
thing to say, “Ask, and ye shall receive,” 
but in reality it is one of the great teachings 
of our Lord. Coming in a time when might 
seemed to make right, and requests for jus- 
tice were unheard, nothing seemed less con- 
vincing than such a statement. But Jesus 
looked with prophetic gaze into the heart of 
the universe, and in this word has announced 
to us, not his particular view of things, but 
that which in the nature of the case is proved 
by daily experience to be true. 

The man who asks, does receive. The one 
who seeks, finds. To him who knocks, the 
door is opened. These are not words that 
can be tested by some brief and superficial 
experience, but in the give and take of life 
they prove themselves increasingly true. It 
is the man who asks not fully expecting to 
receive who is disappointed. It is the one 


who seeks in the half-hearted and doubtful 
way who fails to find. Such men invite de- 
feat by their very timidity and hesitance. It 
takes courage and persistence to secure any 
desirable thing. For God is more anxious 
that we should have the really good things 
of life than we are to possess them, Only 
we frequently make the mistake of choosing 
the things which are of secondary sort, imag- 
ining that they are of real importance. 


The Lust of Gold. 

And perhaps there is no field in which im- 
portunate demand is more likely to find 
response than in that of the great social 
reforms which become increasingly desirable 
and necessary. Too long has the world been 
ruled not by the Golden Rule but by the 
rule of gold, and in nothing is this more evi- 
dent in the dominance of an unscrupulous 
and impudent business like the liquor traffic, 
that demands all for itself regardless of its 
effects upon the community. No liquor dealer 
could stay in the business for a day if once 
the Golden Rule of doing to his fellow men as 
he would have them do to him got into his 
soul. For that principle destroys the un- 
social and unneighborly disposition. And 
nothing could be less concerned for the wel- 
fare of one’s fellow men than a business that 
persistently degrades the individual and the 
community. 

We are taught by our Master in this same 
study not to judge one another, and prob- 
ably many of the men who are promoting 
the degrading business of drunkard-making 
have been accustomed to consider it a harm- 
less and necessary traffic. We need not 
judge them, except in the light of their 
effects upon the society in which we live. 
But we owe it both to ourselves and to them 
to make it increasingly impossible for them 
to carry on so dangerous and deadly a traffic. 
And while we are insisting upon their aban- 
donment of their evil business, we must be 
equally ready to strike out from our own 
lives and dispositions anything that has the 
like unhappy result. 


Certainty of Results. 

And if, as the Master insists, the man that 
asks is to receive, then there is the strongest 
possible motive for our insistent demand that 
the saloon must go. We have no right either 
to question the result or to cease the effort. 
In the nature of the case the one who goes 
on repeating continuously the truth that tem- 
perance and sobriety are the ornaments of a 
people, and that drunkenness and drunkard- 
making are a public disgrace and menace, will 
win in the end. We have reason, therefore, 
to be thankful that there are so many agen- 
cies calling our attention to this crying de- 
mand of our day. Not one of them can be 
spared. Particularly is it satisfactory that 
the churches should be aroused by means of 
boards and committees on temperance, whose 
function it is to press upon the attention of 
all their people the sin of the saloon and the 
eall to sobriety and prohibition. In the 
Board of Temperance organized by the Dis- 
ciples of Christ we have such an agency, 
whose work is already beginning to tell in 
our churches. That all of these instruments 
for temperance education and the enforce- 
ment of temperance laws may work together, 
and so come the more rapidly to the great 
and desired end for which we ever pray, must 
be our hope and effort. 
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Christian Endeavor Lesson 
Bible Texts that Help Me. Psa. 119:97-104 


By W. D. 


Notice the statement of the subject, “Bible 
Texts that Help Me.” The practical service 
that it renders is what makes the Bible live. 
It is true of the Psalmist in this lesson. 
It was because that which he conceived 
to be the commandments of God’s law en- 
abled him to outwit his enemies, to surpass 
his seniors and his teachers in understand- 
ing, and to refrain his “feet from every evil 
way” that he exclaimed, “Oh, how I love 
thy law!” What sensible man would not 
prize highly precepts that could do so much. 

For a similar reason we prize the messages, 
prophets and the precepts of our Lord today. 
They have a great deal of life with which to 
challenge the interest and thought of serious 
minded men. Those who are interested in 
making a life—and all the young are—care 
little about the geneological tables in the 
fifth and tenth chapters of Genesis but they 
read the life and study the ideals of Abra- 
ham with absorbing interest. Few are vi- 
tally interested in the tedious account of the 
numbering of the tribes but the farewell ad- 
dresses of Moses and Joshua have much upon 
which we can meditate with great profit and 
delight. 

So it is when we read for the one hun- 
dredth time that the king (giving his name) 
“did that which was evil in the sight of 
Jehovah .” Your headache is scarcely en- 
durable. But when you turn to the stirring 
messages of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah or some 
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other of the prophets who lashed with a 
righteous wrath the immorality and tyranny 
of his day the soul is stirred and the impulse 
to live right and do right comes up anew. 
It helps. The same is true of the Psalms— 
the wisdom literature in general. Indeed it 
is not otherwise when we come to the litera- 
ture of the New Testament. The genealogy 
of Jesus in the first chapter of Matthew may 
have some charm for ~he legalist or the 
theologian but the practical every-day men 
and women who are face to face with the 
problems of life are much more interested in 
what Jesus says. They are struck with huis 
bold announcement, “I am the way, the truth 
and the life.” “I came that they might have 
life, and may have it abundantly.” Still 
more are they interested in the ideal of life 
which he presents in the Sermon on the 
Mount, where he seeks first of all to make 
right the heart—the source of all thought 
and action. To follow this idea] not only 
must the personal life be pure but the prin- 
ciple of justice must be extended to man’s 
relations to his neighbor. Hence the golden 
rule. Here we behold his underlying life 
principles—love and patience, service and for- 
giveness—in a word the paramount issue in 
life is the kingdom of God. These are not 
only interesting but helpful yes indispensa- 
ble standards to the one who is seeking vo 
do the right thing in life. These are the 
Bible texts that help us all. 


Silent Messengers of God 


A Plea for a Religious Paper in Every Christian Home 


By & i. 


{Sermon preached at the First Christian 
Church, December 12, 1909, at the morning 
service, by Joseph L. Garvin, minister, 
Seattle, Wash.] 

Col. 4:16-17.—“And when this epistle hath 
been read among you, cause that it be read 
also in the church of the Laodiceans. And 
say to Archippus—‘Take heed to the min- 
istry which thou hath received in the Lord, 
that thou fulfill.’” 

As we think of the Apostle Paul as the 
consecrated disciple of his Lord Jesus Christ; 
or the preacher who stood before the great 
men and the multitudes and declared the 
whole counsel of God; or as an evangelist, 
going from city to city, holding rallies and 
protracted meetings, winning large numbers 
to the cause of our Heavenly Father; or as a 
powerful defender of the Faith disputing 
with the Jews, learned Greeks and Romans 
of his day, let us not forget that he had his 
widest influence as an editor of a religious 
journal, and I speak it reverently. 

The letters which he wrote the churches 
were the only religious journals that the 
world had in his day. His letters were to 
the members of the various churches what 
our religious journals are to us. These let- 
ters not only contain those inspiring religious 
messages which we all hold dear to-day, 
but news of the churches, doings ot the 
workers, discussions about the missionary in- 
terests and on all the social and economic 
problems of the day. For this reason our 
purpose is to discuss the practical side of 
our spiritual life. 

There is a burden upon the heart of every 
true minister. It is the burden of educa- 
tion of his people into the life, activities, 
duty and privileges of the, Christian life. 
It is not the burden of inspiration but of 
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information—of knowing the Lord and all 
that this knowledge means. 

We do not get all our knowledge of the 
Christian life out of the Scriptures. We 
learn much from the lives of those other 
disciples who are working for the Master 
by our side or far away. 

The available source of information of 
this nature is our national and sectional 
religious journals. The advice of George 
Washington to the people of his time was to 
promote as an object of primary importance 
the institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. Our publishing houses are such 
institutions in ‘our movement. 

Three important but old reasons urge the 
placing of a religious paper in every Chris- 
tian home in the Northwest. 

We need enlightenment. “Mix reading in 
along with your life. It will keep you from 
breaking down.” Dire consequences attend 
the lack of knowledge. In the period before 
Samuel we read “there was no vision in those 
days and every man did what was right in 
his own eyes.” This is modern in its ap- 
plication. Many families are lost to the use- 
ful life because they know not the loyalty 
and devotion of their brethren. 

Isaiah interpreted his age well. “My peo- 
ple are destroyed for lack of knowledge. My 
people are gone into captivity for lack of 
knowledge. They have no knowledge that 
carry the wood of their graven image and 
pray unto a God that cannot save.” One 
would think he was talking about the scat- 
tered disciples or unorganized groups in the 
Northwest. 

Edison is the recognized authority on his 
subject. There is a reason! In his library 
at Orange, N. J., are sixty thousand 
volumes, which includes every journal] deal- 
ing with scientific research published during 
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the last forty years. Nothing in his line of 
study was published but he knew about it. 
He kept informed about the world’s activi- 
ties in his department. 

“Reading maketh a full man.” The more 
we know about our churches, ministers, 
workers, missions and missionaries, and all 
our enterprises as a religious people the bet- 
ter are we equipped to help our local work 
and the more inclined are we to do it. With 
such information the larger the universe be- 
comes to us and the larger do we become to 
the universe. The papers meet the wants 
of the people and to a degree shape their 
wants until they do gladly the kind of work 
that their brethren are doing. 

We need encouragement. Knowledge of 
what others are doing in the work in which 
we are interested always has the effect of 
encouragement. Sitting in his study working 
upon the message for his people, the pastor 
receives his weekly journal and reads what 
the brethren are doing throughout the world 
for Jesus Christ. The good news of their 
successes and devotions fill him with new 
courage and he feels like exclaiming with 
the psalmist “create within me a new heart 
and renew a right spirit within me,” He 
returns to his task with vigor. 

The faithful Christian struggling for the 
education of his children or the protection 
of his family ever is strengthened in his 
loyalty to the life revealed by his Lord Jesus 
Christ when around the table at night he 
reads aloud of the good news and enter- 
prizes of other Christians brought to him 
by the silent guest. 

The church is encouraged. The members 
are supported in their sacrifices and zealous 
work. The entire work is advanced by having 
the facts and accomplishments of communi- 
ties, churches, individuals made known to the 
world by means of our religious journals. 
Every family should by all means have at 
least one such messenger coming weekly into 
the home. 

“Put on the new man that is being renewed 
unto knowledge after the image of him that 
created him” advised the Apostle Paul. Tak- 
ing a religious journal is one method for ac- 
complishing this result. 

We need enthusiasm. “Be not sluggish but 
imitators of them who through faith and 
patience inherit the promises.” Reading of 
the deeds of others we are moved to go and 
do likewise. Learning that one group built 
a new church home, others catch the spirit 
also and behold the new home is soon after 
dedicated. Finding out that a small congre- 
gation gave liberally to the missionary under- 
takings, the large congregations are con- 
strained to show their real worth also. It 
is catching-information of what others are 
continually doing for Jesus Christ. 

The religious journal influences us to ac- 
tion as a torn and tattered portion of Cotton 
Matthews little book—‘“Essays to do Good” 


‘helped Benjamin Franklin into whose hands 


it had fallen. He said, “If ever I have been a 
useful citizen the public owes all the advan- 
tage of it to this little book.” 

Progress accompanies intelligence. Ye are 
my witnesses when ye have power was the 
admonition of Jesus. The man who knows 
will go ahead. The Northwest is suffering 
from the lack of knowledge of what we, as 
a people are planning and doing in the world. 

Under the inspiration of these silent mes- 
sengers of God coming with their weekly 
gift of knowledge revealing the plans, herald- 
ing the successes and binding us all together 
by the tie of fellowship in work and spirit 
each congregation will take on new life; mem- 
bers will grow in grace and the Cause will 
be materially advanced. 


Spinster—“Aren’t you weary of waiting for 
him to come?” 

Matron—“And aren’t you weary of having 
no one to wait for?”—TIlustrated Bits. 
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CHAPTER XII (Continued). 

The speeches were the usual “keynotes” 
and “tocsins” sounded in such crises, and were 
listened to closely by all the great gathering 
the frivolous young persons enu- 
merated—with that avidity for political dis- 
eussion which is inherent in the emotional 
“Hoosiers” of both sexes and of all classes. 


except 


They sat on the hard benches for hours, 
greeting the wit and humor, racy jokes and 
stories required to enlighten the long 


harangues, with loud applause and shouts of 
laughter—not a fact nor a figure failed of its 
effect. 

Brainard presided well and gave that part 
of the meeting committed to his supervision 
a distinction of its He sat listening 
attentively to the lesser personages whom he 
introduced, among whom, as it befell, was 
Horace Bannister who, spurred by the pres- 
ence of his rival, acquitted himself brilliant- 
ly. As B. F. Mullens said, Brainard was “in 
high feather” with the farmers, and many 
left the larger meeting to swell his smaller 
audience. Eleanor was with Miss Abigail, and 
as Brainard could see, was intensely interested 
in it all, and disposed to do justice even to 


own 


Bannister. 

There was an interval at noon for the pic 
nic dinners, spread upon the grass, to be dis- 
posed of, and the speeches then re- 
sumed. Not till the farmers who had cows 
to milk and stock to feed, and could not be 
persuaded by their disappointed women folk 
the procession and 
fire-works of the away to 
harness their teams for the long ride home, 
did the assembly show signs of dispersing. 
Mullens had been drinking steadily 
all He was frenzied by the spectacle of 
Teddy Wilkins riding in the procession where 
he could keep the graceful Goddess of Liberty 
in full view, and he had seen from a distance 
the the fair grounds 
Susan, Mary 


were 


to stay to torch-light 


evening, hurried 


silly 


day 


jolly pienic party at 
Alonzo and the 
Benson still wearing her coquettish liberty- 
cap and seated in state on a cushion impro- 


The jeal- 


children, with 


vised from Teddy’s best overcoat. 


ousy of Billy was so great that, weeks be 
fore, he would have persuaded Mary to elope 
with him across the state line where they 


could have been married under the laxer laws 
of Illinois. But she had publicly cut him and, 
at last confiding her difficulties to Eleanor, 
wisely persisted in her refusal to make it up. 

jut Teddy, fully informed of the state of 
affairs by Susan, had not come forward with 
alacrity which, perhaps, Mary expected, 
liked him none the 
The little uncertainty made her value 
done 


the 
and she less on this ac- 
count. 
not have 


by this time he 


his attentions as she would 


had he been more hasty, and, 


knew well that he had a powerful advocate, 
as well as a tried friend, in Eleanor. 

Billy Mullens had followed the processjon 
in its progress from one point to another, 


posting himself on the corners where it passed 
thence to where it 
a species of self-inflicted 
his 


and hurrying counter- 
marched It 
that 


rage. 


was 
did not 
In the earlier stages of his 


torture tend to soothe 


drunken 
frenzy he made no protest other than to vow 


inwardly that he would “get even with the 


stoker.” He wandered about companionless, 
like a lost dog, but he, too, was pursued 
by a shadow as persistent and as watchful— 
the miserable, bedizened Mag Lewis. She 


had left her child at home that she might be 


unhampered. Careful not to be seen herself 


she had not lost sight of Billy for a moment, 
for she feared trouble. Many times since the 
birth of the child she had been discarded by 
him for some new fancy, only to re-establish 


her ascendency. She never upbraided him for 


his faithlessness, but when he chose to re- 
turn received him again, though she knew 
he had never thought of marriage. She 


learned accidentally that he now intended to 
marry Mary Benson, if he could, and from 
that hour she watched him with fierce vig- 
ilance. More than once she waylaid him as 
he staggered home late at night for which 
he had repeatedly struck her, with oaths and 
revilings, when, the sake of the child, 
she begged him to come back to her. 

When the speeches were all over Alonzo 
gathered his party together, and proposed 
that they ride home in one of the hacks as- 


for 


sembled at the fair-ground gates. 

Teddy had scarcely left Mary’s side for a 
moment and Billy Mullins, half concealed 
behind the trunk of a tree not far away, saw 
him put her cloak about her shoulders lin- 
veringly, as if he found it a pleasing task. 

The sight maddened him beyond the bounds 


of self-control; he staggered forward, tlrew 


himself upon Teddy raging and _ cursing. 
Susan and Alonzo were some distance in ad- 


vance of them. Teddy was at once aware of 
Billy’s condition and knowing how useless it 
him, he endeavored to 


was to parley with 


push him aside and pass him. 


‘Oh, you think vou'll get off that way, do 
vou!” he cried with frightful imprecations. 


her! So did I-——” 
“But there’s many 
But maybe you 


“You think you've got 

and he laughed jeeringly. 
a slip—as I could tell you. 
know it yourself——’ 

The scattering crowd halted, looked back 
startled, and began to collect about them. 
Mary, distressed and frightened, begged Teddy 
to come away and take no notice of him. 
This he endeavored to do, but Mullens fol- 
lowed close at his heels, uttering insults and 
threats. Teddy still forebore until at last 
Mullins lurched forward to Mary’s side and 
addressed his abuse to her personally. Then, 
quick as a flash, Teddy struck him a blow in 
the face that sent him dizzy and bleeding to 
the ground. It partially sobered him, and 
after an instant he sprang to his feet, and 
drawing his knife, he plunged ft into Teddy’s 
shoulder. He withdrew the blade to strike 
again—Mary shrieking for help—when it was 
suddenly wrenched from his hand and tossed 
away before the gaping onlookers could 
realize what had happened. 

Mag Lewis had intervened and she cried 
fiercely: “You fool—you crazy fool! Run! 
Run for your life!” and Mullins darted into 
the thick of the crowd and escaped. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
In Time of Trouble. 

Shortly after he had finished his speech 
Bannister left the platform and Eleanor did 
not see him again during the meeting, for he 
made no attempt to join her. She and Miss 
Abigail also withdrew long before the last 
orator brought his remarks to a close. 

When she reached home an hour later, as 
she instinctively feared, she found that Ban- 
nister had anticipated her arrival and was 
engaged in earnest conversation with her 
mother. Both were somewhat embarrassed 
when she entered the parlor; evidence that 
whatever they were discussing was not a 
subject to be continued in her hearing. She 
would have gone directly to her room, but 
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she knew that they must have seen her as 
she came up the walk, and she could not 
treat even Bannister with incivility under 
her own roof. She also dreaded giving her 
mother ground for further upbraiding. Her 
strength and patience were already severely 
tried, for an unmistakable change in her 
mother’s health gave her keen anxiety and 
made her even more forbearing. Mrs. Crof- 
ton had suddenly grown old and feeble and 
in the last few days had shown very little 
interest in anything. Because of a strange 
lassitude into which she had shrunk, she 
appeared to have forgotten or grown indif- 
ferent even to Bannister’s interests, and 
Eleanor had been spared the repinings and 
reproaches which had half broken her heart. 

Eleanor had not revealed to Bannister the 
aversion she felt, which, nevertheless, he sus- 
pected. Of her indifference he was fully 
aware and realized that it was much more 
difficult to overcome than open hostility. 

Eleanor sat down near the window after 
having reluctantly shaken hands with him. 

“I have just given your mother an account 
of the parade and speeches,” he said genially. 

“It is very kind of you to take so much 
trouble.” 

“It’s anything but that, I assure you. In 
the presence of so many stars of the first 
magnitude I was of little consequence, so 
I left as soon as I could. As I have been 
touring the state with the Secretary, I was 
glad to be spared a repetition of a speech 
I have heard a dozen times already. The 
recollection of—this pleasant parlor, and a 
desire to ask after your mother in person, 
were temptations too strong to resist.” 

Eleanor could not say truthfully that she 
appreciated this attention, so she merely 
bowed. 

“You have no idea,” he went on, “how 
heartily sick I am of noise and oratory. I 
am sometimes tempted to emigrate to Russia 
and swear allegiance to the Czar. I think I 
should enjoy a pure autocracy where the 
whole machinery of popular election could 
be done away with. I should choose either 
this, or a dictatorship in the Cannibal Islands 
—some safe one, where the people have be- 
come vegetarians!” 

Eleanor smiled and said indifferently: 

“You could not do better!” 

He winced a little and then spoke of the 
general political outlook in the State, in- 
telligently and interestingly. As Eleanor 
studied his changed countenance, his negli- 
gent grace—the ease of the thoroughgoing 
man of the world—she recalled the boyish 
lover who had won her heart so long ago and 
the regret she felt was not for the man, but 
for the destruction of her ideals. For the 
moral and spiritual dissolution he had suf- 
fered, she knew there was no hope of resur- 
rection. 

When she entered the room she had fore- 
seen that a crisis was at hand, and she pre- 
pared herself to meet it. Therefore, she was 
not surprised when her mother complained of 
fatigue, weakness that Eleanor perceived was 
only too plainly genuine, however once it 
might have been simulated had Mrs. Crofton 
only desired to leave them together. 

When she had retired Eleanor waited for 
some moments in painful suspense for what 
she was convinced Bannister had to say. But 
she gave no outward evidence of her dis- 
turbed state of mind. 

Bannister had always possessed a certain 
dashing hardihood. Once he had made up his 
mind to challenge defeat or try for success, 
he did not hesitate. He chafed under delay 
and must know his fate without loss of time. 
His eyes were downcast for an instant, but 
at last he looked up at her and said: 

“Eleanor, I have not had the courage to 
speak for myself, but I know that your 
mother has been pleading for me!” 


(To be continued.) 
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Again we say, remember the first Sunday 
in March and the claim of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary enterprise upon the interests of the 
preacher and the church. 


These are the days that will determine 
what the Foreign Missionary offering of the 
church is to be on the first Sunday in March. 
Prepare carefully for that great day, and it 
will be impossible for the offering to be a 
failure. 


The article by Perry J. Rice last week 
crowded out many other things which we 
wished to print, but the article was well 
worth the space, and deserved a careful read- 
ing by every member of The Christian Cen- 
tury group. 


A large number of the more aggressive 
Sunday-schools are interesting themselves in 
the new graded lessons of the International 
system. The Christian Century takes pleas- 
ure in answering inquiries and filling orders 
for the helps, because it knows them to be in 
the line of progress toward the best work in 
the Sunday-school. 


Very few of the letters coming to the 
Christian Century office are self-laudatory, 
but many of the men are sending in their 
church papers, and brief items which they 
think will be of general interest. The edi- 
tors appreciate the real interest which so 
large a number of the preachers of the 
brotherhood are taking in the work of The 
Christian Century. 

In making the announcement last week of 
the desire of our English Disciples to give an 
international character to their annual con- 
ference on account of the presence in Great 
Britain of many Disciples drawn by the 
World’s Missionary Conference at Edinburgh, 
omitted to state that the London com- 
mittee is desirous of suggestions from their 
American brethren of what date will be most 
convenient for them to attend. The com 
mittee will be glad to set the date so as to 
accommodate the largest number of visitors. 
It would be a favor for all who expect to be 
in Great Britain to write to Leslie W. Mor- 
gan, “Wringcliff,” Priory Road, Hornsey, Lon- 
don, stating whether June 7-9 or June 28-30 
will be most convenient. Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Morrison will attend the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence and hope it may be convenient to meet 
their Disciple brethren in London after the 
Conference. 


we 


. * 
R. N. Davis is temporarily caring for the 
Garfield Park Church, Santa Cruz, Cal. 


Many people are attending the revival 
meetings of the church in Marion, Ind. 


J. N. Lester, formerly of Denair, Cali- 
fornia, is now settled in the pastorate of the 
church at Worcester, Mass. 


H. O. Breeden closes his work with the 
Denver Central, January 30, and will leave at 
once for San Francisco. 


Prof. Alexander R. Milligan, of Lexington, 
Ky., has given $5,000 to Milligan College, 
Tenn. 


The church at Alameda, Cal., gave their 
retiring pastor, H. J. Loken, and wife a 
farewell reception on a recent evening. 

A. J. Garrick has resigned at lowa Falls, 
Iowa, and has accepted a call to the church 
at Milton. 

Prof. D. C. Kellems, of the Eugene Bible 
University, Eugene, Oregon, is to assist T. A. 
Boyer and the church at Oakland in a meeting 
in May. 
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Scoville and his evangelistic company are 
stirring things at Fort Smith, Arkansas. A 
local paper reports that the converts now 
number more than seven hundred. 


H. O. Pritchard is in the midst of a suc- 
cessful series of meetings at the University 
Church at Bethany, Va. There have been 
forty accessions to date. 


J. J. Haley, widely known as the pastor of 
the great Seventh Street Church, Richmond, 
Va., for many years, begins his work as 
pastor at Modesto, Cal., June 9. 


J. Walter Reynolds, Lyons, Kansas, tells 
us that the Sunday-school has increased 100 
per cent under the “merger” plan in attend- 
ance, and 150 per cent in offerings. 


Dr. W. E. Macklin and family, of Nankin, 
China, will sail for America about the middle 
of March. Their stay here will be very 
short, only six months. 


R. E. Rosenstein, C. W. B. M. evangelist, 
is holding a meeting with the church at 
Foraker, Oklahoma. There were fourteen 


additions the first two weeks of the meeting. 

Perry J. Rice reports nine additions to the 
El Paso, Texas, church in the month of Jan- 
uary. The opportunity afforded by his new 
field grows in significance as his acquaintance 


deepens. 


The church at Austin, Minn., where Howard 
L. Johnson ministers, will begin a meeting 
February 6. W. A. Haynes will do the 
preaching and Charles E. MeVay will be 
song leader and soloist. 


J. H. Bicknell, Secretary for Minnesota, is 
working with the church at Duluth as tem- 
porary pastor until the arrival of Roy Hunt, 
of Cotner University, who begins his pas- 
torate about the middle of February. 


The South Lawrence Church, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, gave a banquet and reception in welcome 
to their new pastor, C. C. Sinclair, who re- 
cently went to this field from the pastorate 
of the Stuart Street Church, Springfield, TI. 


R. W. Stevenson, of Toronto, Canada, 
closed a short meeting for the Central Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., with sixteen accessions. Mr. 
Stevenson was minister in Syracuse from 
1889 to 1895 and did a fine work in the church, 
His recent meeting was the means of en- 
listing the church in service. 


The Central Christian Church of Detroit, 
Mich., plans to establish two new churches, 
one on the east and the other on the west 
side of the city. This announcement was 
made at the annual business meeting of the 
church. 


The Brotherhood of the Franklin Circle 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, desiring to do some 
practical work, have organized an employ- 
ment bureau under the Industrial Depart- 
ment. Mr. J. Stollenmeyer is at the head of 
this new undertaking. 


As a New Year’s gift to their pastor, the 
congregation at Roswell, New Mexico, in- 
creased the salary of their pastor from $1,500 
to $2,000. Every department of the work of 
the church is in the best condition. There 
have been six accessions to the church in the 
last few weeks. 


O. W. Winter, Dixon, IIll., preached for the 
church at Sterling, [ll., January 23. He says 
that the pastor of the church at Sterling, Ira 
Parvin, is doing excellent work. The Sunday- 
school is flourishing, with the pastor’s class 
in the lead. Good audiences are in attendance 
at the services of the church. 


W. H. Allen, pastor of the Jackson Street 
Church, Muncie, Ind., has been in the san- 
itarium at Martinsville, Ind., for the past 
few weeks, but will soon be able to return 
to his work with the church. During the 
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absence of the pastor the pulpit has been 
supplied by J. T. Reynolds. 


The First Christian Church of Marion, Ind., 
has presented the Marion Public Library with 
thirteen new volumes of religious works, by 
modern writers. The church has been holding 
its meetings in the library hall while the new 
church was being erected, and presented the 
books as a token of their appreciation. 


Encouraging reports of the work at Au- 
burn, Nebraska, have come to our notice. 
The attendance of the Sunday-school is run- 
ning above two hundred. There are sixty- 
two names on the cradle roll, and sixty-nine 
in the Home Department. The C. W. B. M. 
raised $44.20 C. W. B. M. day. The member- 
ship of the auxiliary is now 105. 


Robert E. Hieronymus, who resigned the 
presidency of Eureka College last summer, 
has just received at the hands of Governor 
Deneen the appointment to the position of 
Secretary of the Educational commission 
for the state. This is a high office, an honor 
to the Disciples, and carries with it a salary 


which sounds good to the ears of most 
preachers, 
Alva W. Taylor lectured January 26 at 


Petersburg, Ill., and at Eureka, January 27 
on “The Church and the Social Question.” 
Mr. Taylor is rapidly becoming one of the 
busiest men of the Brotherhood. In addition 
to his pastoral work, he writes many inimit- 
able paragraphs for The Christian Century, 
has been out helping to raise money for the 
Bible College, Columbia, Mo., and is fre- 
quently called upon to deliver lectures 
throughout Illinois and adjoining states. 


An interesting meeting has just been held 
by the church at Cortland, Ohio, where James 
Egbert is pastor. The first week the preaching 
was by the pastor. The last two weeks, Rev. 
Cyrus Kellogg Stockwell, Congregational min- 
ister at Bloomington, IIl., did the preaching. 
Of this preaching, Mr. Egbert says: “Mr. 
Stockwell’s sermons were interesting, biblical, 
and came home to all hearts with great 
power.” The meeting was an uplift to the 
church. There were eighteen accessions to 


the church. They will at once begin the 
remodeling of their church building. 
The new building at Pendleton, Ore., is 


nearing completion, and it is hoped may be 
dedicated in February. It occupies the best 
site in that city, on the north bank of the 
Umatilla, overlooking the entire city. The 
basement is specially adapted to the needs 
of modern Bible school work. The main 
auditorium will seat 700. The building is 
Romanesque in design and will cost $30,000. 
A. Mackenzie Meldrum is the pastor, and to 
him great credit is due for this magnificent 
work. 


The church at Mishawaka, Ind., under the 
leadership of J. D. DeWitt Hull, has accom- 
plished a good work during the past year. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society raised $409.00; the 
Christian Endeavor Society added twenty to 
its membership, and now has an enrollment 
of fifty-seven; they raised $148.00, the larger 
part of which was paid for a new piano. The 


Sunday-school enrollment is 443, with an 
average weekly attendance of 191. The 
church raised during the year $2,514.00. The 


total amount raised by all the organizations 
of the church was $2,915.60. 


The following is a summary of the annual 
report of the Third Christian Chureh, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, Harry G. Hill, minister: 
Money raised during the year: current ex- 


penses, $5,133.15; building fund, $8,189.66; 
Home Missions, $126.97; Foreign Missions, 
$663.21; State Missions, $96.25; Sunday- 


school, $563.52; total amount raised from all 
sources, $17,867.24. There were ninety-three 
additions during the year, making the pres- 
ent. membership 1,204. The church hopes to 
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be in its new building July 1. All depart- 
ments are well organized and unitedly facing 
a bright future, full of hope for increased 
service and blessing. 


The Englewood Christian Church of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., just closed a two weeks’ 
meeting with home forces, resulting in forty 
confessions and eight by statement. At the 
annual business meeting of the congregation 
it appeared that the church had enjoyed the 
best year of its history. In addition to pay- 
ing off a considerable indebtedness of a gen- 
eral nature, $1,000 was paid on the old church 
debt. The pastor’s salary was raised $100 per 
year. E. E. Moorman is pastor. 


The annual meeting of the Christian church, 
at Canon City, Colo., was held Thursday 
evening. Supper was served in the basement, 
after which the meeting was held in the audi- 
torium. Reports of the officers were given. 
The report of the clerk of the church 
shows a gain of twenty-one during the 
year, making a church membership of 
245. The treasurer reported the receipts for 
the year to have been $2,654.56, and total 
disbursements $2,628.81, of which $1,684.01 
was spent for church maintenance and $944.80 
for payment on building debt and permanent 
improvements. 

William J. Wright and Howard S. Saxton 
have just closed an eighteen-day engagement 
with the Broadway Church, Louisville, Ky. 
The pastor, W. N. Briney, unhesitatingly com- 
mends the work of both preacher and singer. 
He says that large audiences were attracted 
to hear Mr. Wright, not by the announcement 
of sensational sermons, or by sensational ad- 
vertising of any kind, but by his original and 
forceful way of presenting the gospel truth. 
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He describes Mr. Saxton as “earnest, conse- 
crated, and capable.” This church is in fine 
condition for aggressive work. They have 
just enlarged and beautified their building at 
a cost of $1,500.00, and the church is free 
from all indebtedness. 


In the annual report of the church at 
Orange, California, we note: The present 
membership of the church is 283, a gain of 
twenty-nine during the past year. Contrib- 
utors to church 239. Church raised for cur- 
rent expenses, $1,650. Offering to missions, 
$506.00; with the aid of the auxiliaries this 
was increased to $922.00. C. C. Bentley is 
pastor of the church. In every respect the 
work of this church during the past year 
shows a marked increase over that of the 
previous year. 


The Louisville Herald gives an account of 
the annual banquet just given by E. L. Powell 
to the men of his church and the city. This 
annual banquet is a novel feature of the work 
of Mr. Powell, and has come to be recognized 
as one of theevents of the year in the life 
of the city. The speakers and subjects this 
year were: “The Same Old Speech,” the Rev. 
Dr. E. L. Powell; “A Luminous Date,” Helm 
Bruce; “The Good Old Days,” Charles W. 
Bell; “Birds and Beasts and Other Strange 
Animals,” Edw. A. Jonas; “The Mettle of the 
Pasture,” Young E. Allison. 


R. Z. MeCoy, Allerton, Iowa, has just given 
$6,000 to Drake University. The fund is to 
be used to sustain six ministerial scholar- 
ships. Mr. McCoy has been for a long time 
a member of the board of trustees of the 
university, and this is not his first large 
gift to the school. A few years ago he gave 
$5,000, telling the board to use it at their 
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discretion. The hospital to be used in con- 
nection with the medical college of the uni- 
versity is one of the greatest needs of the 
school at the present time. The university 
management will at once set to work to 
raise an additional $30,000 to equip the 
hospital, and hope to have the work complete 
and the hospital ready for use by the opening 
of the fall term of the university. 


Prof. H. T. Sutton, formerly teacher of elo- 
cution in Cotner University, just completed 
a series of biblical readings in the Presby- 
terian Church of Auburn, Neb. His subjects 
were: “John the Baptist,” “Paul on Mars 
Hill and Before Agrippa,” and “Ben Hur.” 
After briefly explaining surroundings and 
conditions, Mr. Sutton recites the scriptures 
verbatim with powerful, interesting and tell- 
ing effect, and only words of highest commen- 
dation are spoken by everybody. The large 
church was filled to overflowing. This is 
something new, and every church among us 
should have Mr. Sutton deliver this series 
of sacred readings. 


The report of the church at Gibson City, 
Il, L. O. Lehman, pastor: Sixty-two were 
added during the year, of whom thirty-three 
were by confession and baptism, the others 
by statement and letter. The withdrawals 
were thirty, leaving a net gain of thirty-two. 
The present membership is 438, of whom 
eighty-four are non-resident. The _ total 
amount of money raised was $5,576.48, of 
which $1,066.36 was for missions and benev- 
olences. For the first time in many years 
the church closed the year without an over- 
draft. Every department showed a balance 
on hand. The average attendance at the 
Bible-school was 199. The church faces the 
new year hopefully. So far in the new year 





The Churches Classified 


In approaching the March Offering it will be well to keep in mind the following classifications of the church: 


1. The One Day Churches. We are asking churches to assume the support of the whole work of the Foreign Society for 
at least one day. This requires about $1,000. This includes the support of 170 American missionaries and their children, 634 
native helpers, 18 hospitals and dispensaries treating 131,770 patients, 62 schools and colleges with an attendance of 4,270, the 
support of some 400 orphans, 4 printing presses producing millions of pages of literature, etc. What a vast work it is! It is 
conducted in twelve different countries, in many different languages and dialects. 
rank by giving $1,000 or more. A number are planning for this larger life. 


2. Living-link Churches. More than 100 churches belong to this class. 


Last year six churches reached this high 


The number will be increased this year. Some have 


already decided to take this advanced step. Others will follow. Many of our churches have maintained the Living-link with 
admirable loyalty. They rejoice in their high privilege. The Living-link includes, it will be remembered, the gifts from the 
church as a church, the Sunday-school and the Endeavor Society. 


3. Every Member Churches. This is a new class. 
member of the congregation. This does not require wealth. 


It embraces those churches that secure a March Offering gift from every 
The church need not be strong in numbers. Only one test of 


fellowship for this class, and that is that every member, young and old, rich and poor, give something, however small the 
amount. E. L. Frazier, Morristown, Ind., enjoyed the distinction of preaching for such a church in 1908. Let us have scores 


of such churches this the first offering of our Second Century. 


4. Roll of Honor Churches. The churches that reach their Apportionment constitute the Roll of Honor for the current mis- 


sionary year. Last year 962 churches composed this class. 
to be on the Roll.of Honor. It is a matter of great importance. 


It will be larger this year. Every reasonable effort should be made 
The Apportionment will be sent our February 1. Let it be 


remembered there is nothing mandatory or compulsory about the Apportionment, of course. It is only a fraternal suggestion 


and is purely advisory. 


5. Contributing Churches. We seek to increase the number of churches codperating. This fellowship helps the church as 
well as the great missionary cause. The churches, as a rule, with the larger interest in Missions, are the most prosperous, and 
happiest, and purest in life, and most Apostolic in spirit and in teaching. May we not urge every church to enroll for the March 
Offering? Do not permit any trivial matter to stand between your church and its imperative duty to preach the gospel to the 


whole creation. 


For March Offering supplies, suggestions, helps, ete., address the 


OFFICE OF THE FOREIGN SOCIETY, - 


Box 884, - 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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the attendance at Bible-school has exceeded 
that of last year by an average of twenty. 


The annua! report of the First Church, San 
Francisco, Frank S. Ford, pastor, shows sub- 
stantial progress for the year. There were 
twenty-one additions by letter, twenty-five 
by statement, twenty-eight by letter, three 
reclaimed, making a total of seventy-seven 
for the year. The membership is now 270. 
The financial report is exceptionally good, 
considering the conditions of the country. 
The church gave $3,747.49, Bible-school 
$567.63, C. W. B. M. $202.37, Ladies’ Aid 
$885.39, Young Ladies’ Ciub $50.25, Young 
Men’s Club $28.30, Y. P. S. C. E. $138.30, 
Junior C. E. $42.75, Building Fund $1,161; 
total, $6,823.48. During the year the church 
gave a total of $978.82 for missions. Brother 
Ford is now in.his fourteenth year as pastor 
of that church, and this promises to be the 
best in the history of the work. 


The annual report of the church at Akron, 
Ohio, where George Darsie ministers, shows 
most encouraging conditions. The Sunday- 
school enrollment is 1,660 with an average 
attendance for the year of 762. During the 
year there were 150 additions to the church 
from the Sunday-school. The school raised 
for missions $510.00. The offering for mis- 
sions from the church was very gratifying 
to the pastor and leaders in the work. The 
church itself gave $1,492.96, the C. W. B. M. 
$1,134.00, other organizations $320.50, making 
a grand total including what was given by 
the Sunday-school of $4,057.56. The church 
raised for current expenses $6,497.00, and the 
Sunday-school $756.00, making a grand total 
raised for all purposes $12,084.00. The pres- 
ent membership of the church is 1,475. There 
were 284 additions last year. The church 
started upon the new year out of debt and 
with a balance in the treasury. 


We have at hand an attractively printed 
report of the Seventh Street Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., where H. D. C. Machlachlan is the 
minister. The number of members January 
1, 1909, 648; present membership, 728. Raised 
for current expenses during the year, $5,- 
316.91. Gave for missions, $1,309.50. In 
addition to this, more than $11,000 has been 
raised on new property purchased for use in 
the work of the Sunday-school. The relief 
committee of the church raised and expended 
during the year more than $700.00. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society collected during the year 
$600.00. C. W. B. M. membership, 104; raised 
during year, $359.00. Raised by Young Men’s 
Missionary Society, $292.00. The total Sun- 
day-school collections were $1,538.40. Total 
enrollment of the ,Sunday-school, 494; gain 
during year, 88. The money contributed to 
benevolences and missions was $5.50 per 
capita, and to all purposes, $36.50 per resi- 
dent member. 


The First Church, St. Paul, Minn., A. D. 
Harmon, pastor, held its annual dinner and 
business meeting on the evening of Jan- 
uary 5. The reports show seventy-eight addi- 
tions for the year, fifty-two by confession 
and a little over $6,000 raised for all purposes. 
It is the custom of this church to make the 
annual meeting a family evening around the 
dinner table. A very frank conference is held 
upon the various lines of work. A definite 
program is always framed for the new year 
and officers selected with a view to their abil- 
ity to carry it out. The following Sunday a 
service of dignity and solemnity for the in- 
stallation of the officers and for pledging the 
congregation to the officers and to the year’s 
program, is held. It is the experience of this 
church that by such a program the church 
has before it a definite goal and the office 
bearer is impressed with the dignity and 
purpose of his trust. Bro. Harmon is now in 
the middle of his thirteenth year as pastor. 
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| A NEW JUNIOR TERM 


| (for pupils 9 to 12 years old) 


Begins February 20 

IN THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL 
All our orders for the Bethany supplies 
for this grade have been kept on file and 
will be filled by that date. These supplies 
will last until July 1. 
for many new schools to introduce the 
BETHANY GRADED LESSONS. 

Do not fail to read carefully all the 
advertisements of the BETMANY LES- 
SONS in this issue, especially 


A Big, Generous Offer 
ON PAGE 23. 


The New Christian C 


700 East Fortieth Street 
Chicago 


Now is the time 


| Co. 














On of the great churches of the Disciples 
in Illinois is the First at Springfield, where 
F. W. Burnham is the minister. Their report 
for the year 1909 shows a good normal gain. 
Additions to the membership during the year, 
371, loss by death and removal forty-seven, 
net gain 324. Average Sunday-school at- 
tendance 286, a gain of sixty-one over the 
previous year. The financial report shows 
the following amounts raised and expended 
by the various organizations of the church: 
The church itself, $5,014.00; missions, church 
fund, $1,465.50; missions, Women’s Society, 
$343.56; missions, young ladies, $455.63; 
King’s Daughters Circle, $455.61; the Bible 


School, $766.49; Sewing Society, $157.87; 
Lambs of Good Shepherd, $43.73; Soc. of 
Ind. Society, $39.00; the Brotherhood, 


$166.85; Christian Endeavor, $32.00; Charity 
Fund, $108.91; the White Fund, $261.35; 
Anti-Saloon League, State, $91.00; Eureka 
College Endowment Campaign sustainers, 
$100.00; Piano specials, $100.00; Illinois Edu- 
cation Ass’n, $46.00; grand total, $9,648.40. 


Illinois News 
J. Fred Jones, Field Secretary. 
W. D. Deweese, Office Secretary. 
Bloomington. 

A call at Lewistown found the church 
pleased with the new minister, B. H. Cleaver, 
and a good training class at work under the 
instruction of Prof. M. N. Beeman of the city 
schools. The church now has a good build- 
ing up. 

Near Aldeo is a good country church, Ohio 
Grove, equipped with a good modern building 
and in a good neighborhood. The brethren. 
are planning to have a minister settle with 
them. Many other country churches, not so 
strong, could do as well. It is a matter of 
faith. 

The first annual rally of the church at Mar- 
tinton, Prof. Clyde Lyon minister, was a great 
occasion. It was made a matter of neighbor- 


hood interest and the church and neighbors 
came out to all the day sessions, with good 
meals interspersed. Ellmore Sinclair, Wat- 
seka, and some of his good people came and 





he delivered an address of much interest on 
“Elijah’s Roll-Call.” There was special music 
by Prof. Lyon and others. Bro. Lyon is in the 
university but he gives time and study to his 
field and the good results are very apparent. 


A Sunday was spent with the great church 
at Watseka and her good minister, Ellmore 
Sinclair. This church is a child of the state 
society also and it is a pleasure to note its 
power at home and abroad. Bro. Sinclair has 
a splendid place in the hearts of the people, 
he is honored by the city and the good spirit 
is present in all the work. He is a contribu- 
tion from Canada and the Canadians all make 
good in our state. 


A night call was made on Rossville and 
D. D. Dick, recently settled there from Can- 
ada, and we are glad he came. The streets 
were coated with ice but a good audience was 
out to hear the story of progress in Illinois. 
Bro. Dick is a strong preacher and the church 
is pleased that it has him. The state society 
organized this church also. 

Our little church at Oakwood made me 
welcome while I helped them for a few days. 
The brethren are working toward calling a 
minister for full time. There are two 
churches in the village but it can give a 
proper supoprt to only one. In all such fields 
our church should make a vigorous christian 
campaign for unity of all our Lord’s dis- 
— in the community. A well directed 
effort of that character would result in having 
one New Testament church in the village. 
We ought to make good in this line in many 
places. 

I am now at Ridge Farm helping a little 
church that has a good building and is out 
of debt. There has been no regular ministry 
for a year or more. There are three other 
churches in the village but there is great need 
of intelligent and consecrated christian ser- 
vice. A minister located here who would 
make a long and sensible campaign for a 
united church would have something to show 
for it within five years. 


Dollars are human life crystalized. He who 
supports State Missions with his dollars is 
pouring his christian life into other lives that 
need it. Our Lord poured his divine life into 
the veins of this old anemic world and it is 
reviving and becoming healthy. He calls up- 
on us tg follow his example. Send us the 
crystals, brethren. 
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Victory Against Heavy Odds 


Typical Chicago 


Disciples in Austin, a 
Chicago, is already reckoned in 
who have come up 
Their history has 


The 
suburb of 
heaven among 
through great tribulation. 
been one of struggle against grave odds from 
the first. Organized as a mission some ten 
years ago, they assumed perhaps prematurely 
the responsibility of self-support in a com 
munity of large, well established and rich 
churches. Gradually they collected funds 
with which to buy a cast-off meeting house 
of the Baptists in which they worshipped 
until a year and a half ago when it was 
burned to the ground leaving the congrega- 
tion homeless. Their predicament was all 
the more pathetic in view of the defection, 
a few months previous, of about forty of the 


company of 


those 


members, including some of the most cap- 
able ones financially. This group gained 
the support of certain newspapers of the 


brotherhood in its misrepresentation of the 
teaching of the pastor, George A. Campbell. 


Weakened by this defection, the young 
church and its faithful pastor set about 
bravely to solve their problem. For a year 
they worshipped in the Congregational 


church, the two pastors sharing jointly the 
pulpit leadership. Funds were collected with 
which to buy a new lot and sufficient to war 
rant the undertaking of a new house. 

The utter 
Campbell has stood by 
all the ten years of 
proverbial among Chicago Disciples. Through- 
out their recent misfortunes their pastor has 
shown just such loyalty and conscience as 
would a true father to his family. No vin 
dictive word toward the trouble-makers of 
the church has been heard from his lips even 
He has gone about 


consecration with which Mr. 
the church through 
its history is almost 


in private conversation. 
the bearing of his burden and the solving ot 
his church’s problem in the spirit of Christ. 
As a result the factional church set up has 
been dissolved, some of its members remov 
ing from the community, others returning to 
the mother church. We are glad to give our 
the account of the church’s history 


and victory. 


readers 


The location of the new church is not only 
in the center of the community, but is also the 
most central location possible for the mem 
bers of the church. Upon the west side of 
this lot has been erected a bungalow church 


at the cost of $8,000. This will not be the 
final worshiping place of the church, but 
will be the permanent social building, or 


the work shop of the church. The corner of 
the lot is left vacant for the final enlarged 
church which will be built in the not distant 
future. The present building is 74 by 34 
feet, including a basement and upper story. 
In afl, there are eight separate rooms that 
can be used for Sunday-school classes. The 
auditorium will seat 300. Every one who 
has seen the auditorium pronounces it taste- 
ful and pleasing. 

The dedication of the building occurred on 
January 30. The day was a most beautiful 
clear Lord’s day and every one felt comforted. 
The services of the day opened with the Sun- 
day-school at 9:45, at which two former su- 
perintendents spoke, namely, H. K. Misen 
himer and George G. Walker. The felicita- 
tions of these former superintendents were 
greatly appreciated by the entire school. Fol- 
lowing Dr. P. L. Prentis was installed as our 


new superintendent. He maae some very im- 


pressive remarks and all predict for the 
school a very successful future under his 
leadership. At 11 o’clock, the hour of the 


morning worship, the church was full of ex- 
pectant members and friends and all felt the 
note of enthusiasm of victory. Dr.°I. N. Me- 
Cash, the newly installed secretary of the 


Success at Austin 


American Christian Missionary Society, was 
present to lead our forces on to the final con- 
summation of the efforts of years. He preached 
a very short, but inspiring sermon on the 
church as a growing force in the social life of 
today. He did not see the church as a wan- 
ing, but as a growing influence in the com- 
plex life of our time. He made all present feel 
that sacrificing for the upbuilding of the 
church was worth while. After this brief 
and inspiring address he set to the task of 
asking the friends present to subscribe $5,- 
500, the amount needed to pay the obliga- 
tions outstanding for the building of the 
new church. The responses were prompt and 
in a very few moments the sum of $4,900 was 
realized in pledges. 

Somebody has said that the essentials in 


a money raiser are good nature and per- 





Rev. George A. Campbell. 


sistency. Dr. MeCash has an abundance of 
both of these excellent qualities. He also has 
a third quality which some ministers do not 
have, reverence and dignity that pleases even 
the most sensitive and cultured people. Dr. 
McCash has a very frank and sincere soul 
that makes the audience quickly en rapport 
with him. These qualities are a great asset 
to him in his work upon the platform, and 
make him most efficient. Just here we 
might say that we see great possibilities for 
the American Christian Missionary Society 
in having such a man as Dr. McCash, so 
adept at dedication, give considerable of his 
time of this work of consummation. We are 
sure that our church will be much closer to 
the work of the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society after having come to know 
intimately this splendid leader. 

In the afternoon, on account of being at 
the quarterly assembly in the city it was 
not possible for Dr. McCash to be present 
at the fellowship service. This was re- 
gretted, but it could not be helped. A dozen 
of our local ministers were present to bring 
the felicitations of their churches. The fol- 
lowing were the speakers: Rev. Judson L. 
Thomas, Pastor First Baptist Cnurch; Dr. 
John J. Martin, Pastor First Congregational 
Church; Dr. Robert H. Beattie, Pastor First 
Presbyterian Church, and Rev. J. R. E. unt, 
Pastor English Lutheran Chureh. Rev. Wil- 
son E. Donaldson, Pastor of the Fifty-second 
Ave. Presbyterian Church presided. The last 
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speaker was J. W. Rowe, superintendent of 
Chicago Methodist Missions. Mr. Rowe, in 
his very happy manner, asked for offerings 
from friends present. Between five and six 
.undred doliars was readily given. The 
First Methodist Church of Austin gave $100. 
When it is known that this church recently 
burned and suffered great loss, and that it 
occupies the same territory as our own 
church, being only a block away this gift 
becomes unique and a splendid illustration 


of the growing spirit of fraternity. Repre- 
sentatives of other churches also showed 
their appreciation by liberal giving. 

Perhaps there has never been held in 


Austin a more fraternal and cordial meeting 
of all the churches in the community than 
this afternoon meeting on the day of the 
dedication of our church. At the evening 
service, the house was again full. Dr. Me- 
Cash gave a very warm, hearty address on 
the text, “No man liveth unto himself, and 
no man dieth unto himself.” 

There were some people with us who had 
not been present at the other services and 
these gave us some $250.00, which completed 
our money-raising efforts for the day. After 
the dedicatory prayer by Dr. McCash, the 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated, Dr. E. 8. 
Ames making a tender and strong aadress 
preceding the communion. Mr. P. L. Prentis 
presided at the table with him. All our 
people in the morning were heartened by the 
presence of O. F. Jordan, pastor of the 
church at Evanston. Mr. Jordan offered the 
morning prayer and brought a pledge from 
all our sister churches in the city which 
gladdened all our hearts. 

In connecttion with the dedication week, 
there will be two meetings. On Wednesday, 
Feb. 2, the church banquet will be given; 
toast master, Mr. A. R. Brown; speakers, 
W. W. Mills, Dr. P. L. Prentis and others. 
We expect two hundred to sit down together. 
On Friday, Feb. 4, there will be a meeting 
in the church at 8 p. m., at which several 
of our Chicago ministers will speak, includ- 
ing A. W. Taylor, Austin Hunter, W. F. 
Shaw, C. C. Morrison and others. 

The building committee, for whom 
much can not be said, was composed of the 
following men: W. O. Cline, Andrew Chris- 
tensen, E. T. Linsley, H. A. Vandercook, 
George C. Sikes. 


too 


A number of the ministers and members of 
the Pittsburg and surrounding churches met 
Saturday, January 26, and agreed that 
Weston, Pa., should double the amount of 
last year for foreign missions. This is one 
of the hundreds of the fine results of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement Convention 
now in this city. 1,500 men sat down to a 
dollar-a-plate dinner and were stirred might- 
ily by the nation’s best speakers. From 700 
to 1,000 busy men are attending the sessions 
morning and afternoon. It is restoration in 
earnest. 


All readers of The Christian Century will 
be interested in the announcement that Will- 
iam J, Lockhart, evangelist, has accepted the 
temporary pastorate of the Union Avenue 
Church, St. Louis, Mo. He will begin his 
work immediately upon the close of Dr. Phil- 
putt’s pastorate, February 1. Mr. Lockhart 
does not mean to give up the evangelistic 
work, nor to accept the permanent pastorate 
of this church, but to undertake a sort of 
pastoral evangelism. He, with the church, 
desires to see what can be done by a con- 
stant and continuous effort through the or- 
dinary agencies of the church, in such a field 
as that presented by the Union Ave. Church. 
Mr. Lockhart is ready to make engagements 
for the regular evangelistic work during the 
coming year. 
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As We Go to Press 


Flora, Iil., Jan. 22.—Having good meeting. 


Go from here to Lanark, IIl., Feb. 1.—Ben F. 
Hill. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Jan. 29.—Eleven hun- 
dred men at opening banquet of Laymen’s 
Missionary Convention. Great enthusiasm. 
Our greater Cincinnati churches resolve by 
every member canvass to try and raise for- 
eign offering from $4,000 to $10,000 this 
year,—Stephen J. Corey. 

Princeton, Ill., Jan. 24.—Three added last 
night, one by confession, one by letter, and 
one by statement. Growing interest in all 
departments and in audiences.—Cecil C. Car- 
penter. 

Rock Island, Ili., Jan. 23.—Closed meeting 
of three weeks with the Highland Church, 
Denver, last Thursday night. Nineteen were 
added and the church was most glad in the 
permanent results. J. E. Pickett has served 
this church for nearly nine years. He and 
his estimable wife are splendidly equipped 








A Big, Generous Offer 


The same mails that have brought 
us an unexpectedly large list of orders 
for THE BETHANY GRADED SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL LESSONS have also 
brought us letters from many pastors 
and Sunday school workers regretting 
that their supplies had been ordered 
before they saw the announcement of 
our new series. They assure us that 
they intend to place their erder for 
THE BETHANY SERIES with us for 
the spring quarter. 

We wish as many schoels to get 
under way as soon as possible with 
the graded lessons. In order to enlist 
the schools which had purchased their 
supplies before they realized the in- 
comparable superierity ef THE 
BETHANY SERIES, we have decided 
to make the following big and gen- 
erous offer: 


If you will send us your order for 
THE BETHANY GRADED LESSONS 
(for the elementary grades only) we 
will credit your account with the 
amount you have paid or agreed to 
pay fer the Winter Quarter supplies 
which THE BETHANY GRADED 
LESSONS will displace. We will ask 
you to send us the publisher’s bill 
or an itemized statement signed by 
the pastor of your church, showing 
what materials are being displaced 
by THE BETHANY LESSONS. 


This is a big and generous offer. 
It means that a limited number of 
schools will secure the new series 
FREE, for THE BETHANY LES- 
SONS are no more expensive than 
the ordinary uniform materials. At 
most THE BETHANY LESSONS 
will cost your school but a trifle if 
you take advantage of this proposi- 
tion. 

The reason we can afford to make 
this almost gratuitous offer is very 
simple: We KNOW that ninety-nine 
out of every one hundred schools that 
once use THE BETHANY LESSONS 
will continue them right along. 

NOTE CAREFULLY that this offer 
is limited to the stock of supplies we 
have on hand. When our present 
stock is exhausted we shall not hold 
ourselves obligated to fill orders on 
these terms. Therefore it is to your 
advantage to get your order in at 
once for the main bulk of our sup- 
plies for this quarter has already 
been consumed by our regular orders. 

You can make out your order on 
the basis of our advertisement on 
page 24. Or if that-is not clear write 
us at once for our regular order blank. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
CO. 700 East Fortieth St., Chicago. 
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and well balanced workers, having the high 
esteem of all the church and community. It 
was a benediction to be with them in their 
home, and in their work, with that fine, 
warm-hearted, appreciative congregation. It 
is hoped the auditorium of their church will 
be built during the year.—Evangelist W. B. 
Clemmer. 


Ft. Smith, Ark., Jan. 24—One hundred 
and twenty-two added to date. Grand Opera 
House crowded with men last Sunday. Yes- 
terday afternoon the church full at session 
for ladies only. Ladies gave a free will offer- 
ing of $43.00. We are rejoicing to know that 
Ft. Smith is really being aroused by the gos- 
pel. Our corps of personal workers are giving 
faithful service. We continue.—Brooks, Lewis 
and Tapp. 


Little Rock, Ark., Jan. 23.—One hundred 
and thirty last week, fifty-five more today, 
777 to date; two immense avdiences assem- 
bled tonight, 1,600 in auditorium below and 
seven hundred in great overflow prayer serv- 
ice for members upstairs. Little Rock and 
whole state of Arkansas have been stirred as 
never before by this, the greatest meeting of 
the south, and considering the conservatism 
of the south, the greatest revival held by the 
churches of Christ in America. The converts 
are from all classes of people, among them 
have been four lawyers, the city attorney, 
doctors, state educators, merchants, bankers, 
boilermakers, carpenters, barbers, _ black- 
smiths, railroad engineers, firemen, brakemen 
and others. The spiritual life of all the 
churches has been deepened. We feel that 
Scoville and his workers have crowded into a 
few short weeks the work of twenty-five 
years. We will leave the churches stronger 
and better prepared to do effective work, and 
every Christian loving the Lord more and 
possessed with a determination to do things 
in the future. All desire to go on record as 
stating that Charles Reign Scoville and his 
helpers can, with any church co-operating, 
build up a great revival and leave a church 
and pastor stronger in every way, and he 
will do it by the power of the gospel and by 
an absolute loyal faith in the whole Bible 
as the very word of God.—Arthur K. Brooks. 


Vincennes, Ind., Jan. 30.—Meeting two 
weeks old. Two hundred and twenty-seven 
added; forty-four today; city stirred. Wilhite 
preaching the “Old Jerusalem Gospel” with 
great power. Tuckerman leading great choirs 
and singing gospel in sweet solos. Mrs. Tuck- 
erman’s Bible drill and personal work effect- 
ive; church rejoicing—William Oescheger. 


Newman, IIl., Jan. 31.—Just closed splendid 
twelve days campaign with Edward McKin- 
ney singing, ably supported by large chorus 
choir; largest crowds in attendance since the 
Scoville meeting ot four years ago. House 
packed tonight from pulpit to gallery; 305 in 
Bible school; 281 in men’s class, 10 added; 
Methodist dismissed to join us; something ex- 
ceptional for Newman; compelled to close to- 
night; McKinney fine helper. He goes with 
James Small next.—I Raymond Lines. 


Martinsville, Ind., Jan. 30.—Sellers and St. 
John in wonderful meeting here. One hun- 
dred and eight added to date; $600 for cur- 
rent expenses from new members raised to- 
day.—C. W. Cauble. 


Christian Endeavor Day, 
February 6 


A Word from the National Superintendent 
in Reference to Its Observation. 

The birthday of Christian Endeavor is to 
be celebrated all over the world on February 
6. This movement is now world-wide and 
societies in all lands will join in commem- 
orating its inception. It has been a mighty 


power in extending the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ among men, and its power and use- 
Endeavor so- 


fulness is steadily increasing. 
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cieties among the Disciples are requested to 
join in this celebration. The movement is 
twenty-nine years old, and there are now 
over 71,493 societies. Over one-tenth of the 
total number are in our own churches. We 
have 7,200 Young People’s, Intermediate and 
Junior Societies. Last year was one of the 
very best for Christian Endeavor among us. 
We organized nearly 400 new societies and 
our Endeavorers gave $36,000 for missions. 
The United Society is working for 10,000 
new societies by 1911, and the Disciples have 
accepted 2,000 or one-fifth of the number 
asked for, as our part. It will be in keeping 
with the day if our ministers will call atten- 
tion to this movement in their sermons, and 
encourage the young people in their work. 
Frances E. Clark is now making one of 
his long journeys in behalf of Christian En- 
deavor, having lately attended the world’s 
convention in Agra, India. Pray for the 
movement, that it may be wisely guided, 
and pray for Mr. Clark that he may be long 
spared to the young people and the king- 
dom. Christian Endeavor Day should be a 
time of re-construction to the high ideals of 
Christian Endeavor—a united church and an 
evangelized world. CLaupe E. Hr. 
Valparaiso, Ind. National Supt. 


The Hub of the Empire State 


Sunday, January 23, was a great day for 
the Disciples of Christ in Syracuse. A fine 
new house of worship and workshop for our 
second congregation was dedicated. Mem- 
bers of a half dozen neighboring churches 
sent their delegates to help make this a 
memorable session. F. M. Rains of Cincin- 
nati, was on hand to keep things moving. 
A debt of $8,000 remained to test the loyalty 
and liberality of the audiences, but when 
the last service was over not only was this 
provided for, but the treasurer found that 
they had gone $200 beyond the mark. 

The building, a unique structure of rein- 
forced concrete, two stories high, the lower 
floor equipped for Sunday-school work, while 
the auditorium has a seating capacity of 
300. It is the front portion of a building, 
which, when complete will care for a congre- 
gation of 700 or 800. The entire plant has 





HARD TO DROP 
But Many Drop It. 





A young Calif. wife talks about coffee: 

“Tt was hard to drop Mocha and Java and 
give Postum a trial, but my nerves were so 
shattered that I was a nervous wreck and of 
course that means all kinds of ails. 

“At first I thought bicycle riding caused 
it and I gave it up, but my condition re- 


mained unchanged. I did not want to ac- 
knowledge coffee caused the trouble for | 


was very fond of it. At that time a friend 
came to live with us, and I noticed that after 
he had been with us a week he would not 
drink his coffee any more. I asked him the 
reason. He replied, ‘I have not had a head- 
ache since I left off drinking coffee, some 
months ago, till last week, when I began again, 
here at your table. I don’t see how anyone 
can like coffee, anyway, after drinking 
Pestum!’ 

“IT said nothing, but at once ordered a 
package of Postum. That was five months 
ago, and we have drank no coffee since, ex- 
cept on two occasions when we had company, 
and the result each time was that my hus- 
band could not sleep, but lay awake and 
tossed and talked half the night. We were 
convinced that coffee caused his suffering, so 
he returned to Postum, convinced that coffee 
was an enemy, instead of a friend, and he is 
troubled no more by insomnia. 

“JT, myself, have gained 8 pounds in weight, 
and my nerves have ceased to quiver. It 
seems so easy now to quit coffee that caused 
our aches and ails and take up Postum.” 

Read the little book, “The Road 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


to 
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cost to date $1,500. The plans were drawn 
by Mr. Fred G. Hertzog, son of 0. G. Hert- 
zog, of Hiram. Mr. Hertzog is a member of 
the church and took great pride in giving of 
his time and talent freely, in superintend- 
ing the construction of the building. 

Too much credit cannot be given to C. R. 
Stauffer, the enthusiastic and tireless min- 
ister of the church. In less than three years 
he has led the small flock until their in- 
creasing numbers made the old building in 
adequate. For five years they have occupied 
an old frame church on Rowland street. The 
new structure is near it, but on a more 
prominent street, well located. Since he has 
been here the church has bought and paid 
for the lot and paid out $2,000 on the new 
building, so that on dedication day only a 
portion of the entire cost remained to raise. 

With Miss Una Dell Berry as singer, and 
Prest Arthur Amden as evangelist for part 
of the meeting, he is now engaged in an 
evangelistic effort which promises to greatly 
strengthen the church. 

The state board of the New York Christian 
Missionary Convention held a meeting in the 
church January 22. Reports of the mission 
churches showed that progress was being 
made in many fields. Elmira, under the 
leadership of C. M. Kreidler, is coming out 
from under the cloud of adversity which 
rested upon it. Second Rochester, C. C. 
Crawford minister, will be assisted in a 
meeting later. Robert Stewart of Rochester, 
Frst, is now holding a meeting for the 
Watertown church. Short meetings are also 
in progress at Fredania, Richland and Tulley. 

R. W. Stevenson of Toronto, Canada, held 
a good meeting in Central Church, Syracuse. 
It was like a home coming for him, for he 
labored as pastor of the church from 1889- 
1895 and made many warm friends in this 
city. Despite severe weather the interest 
and attendance was good and as an imme- 
diate result seventeen were added to the 
church. 

The annual foreign rally was held here 
January 19, and was in many respects one 
of the best yet held. A. M. Lewis, Roy 
Eldred and M. D. Adams and many preachers 
of this vicinity made it seem like unto a 
ministers’ national convention. 

Joseru A. SERENA. 


A New Combination 


The first movement of the new manage- 
ment of The American Christian Missionary 
Society was to unify the National Bible- 
school with The American Christian Mission- 
ary Society. The National Bible-school 
Board appointed Brethren Moninger, Hop- 
kins, and Green as advisory committee with 
the full functions of that board. Marion 
Stevenson, the superintendent, will continue 
his work from the office of The American 
Christian Missionary Society at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, instead of St. Louis, Mo. This will 
save $1,000 per year for office expenses. 
Bible-school work, which legitimately falls 
within the lines of the Home Society, will 
be pushed with the same vigor, but without 
confusion of interests. Such merging is in 
harmony with a widespread desire to reduce 
the number of boards and have fewer calls 
upon the churches for financial support. Com- 
bining the two will greatly strengthen the 
work of the Home Society, and open a door 
for effectual evangelism through the Bible- 
school. If we are to evangelize America in 
this generation, we must begin with the 
boys and girls, early after coming to years 
of accountability, to Christ. The brightest 
prospect for attaining this end is through 
this agency. Here is a demonstration of 
practical union and business economy. 

It is gratifying to note what our Sunday- 
school superintendents of the states say: 


“If you did nothing more in your first 
year of service than this one thing, you 
could count it most successful. I believe the 
plan a master stroke. The definite thing 
to which the Bible-schools can give, can 
easily be furnished now.” 

California. Louise Jones Taft. 

“T am sure the missionary teaching and 
spirit of the Bible-schools could be greatly 
increased, and better results obtained there- 
by.” 

Connecticut. 

“The work can be carried on much better 
and much more satisfactorily by letting the 


Frank H. Bailey. 
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National Bible-school work become a part 
of the A.C. M.S. It certainly would reduce 
expenses and save overlapping. Our people 
have only begun in Bible-school work. Here 
as a big field of opportunity. Now it looks 
to me as if the A. C. M. 8S. cannot do better 
than to have a man who will give all his 
time to the Bible-school end. If we want 
to evangelize America, we want to get into 
the Bible-schools with the poapuciiion. I 
assure you that I am much interested, and 
will do everything in my power to make 
things go. It is the right thing to do, 
therefore it must go.” Gary L. Cook. 
Indiana. 


“The plan has my full endorsement. | 
pledge you my continued support, and will 
do all in my power to make this move prove 
exactly the right thing for all interested. 
You can count on the Illinois Bible-schools 
doing their part.” Clarence L. DePew. 

Illinois. 


“I believe the new arrangement is the 
best that could be made, and I want to 
assure you of my cojperation in every possi- 
ble way.” W. H. MeLain. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


“I wish to most heartily congratulate you 
upon securing the unanimous vote of the 
board by which the Bible-school work be- 
comes a part of the A. C. M.S. I am con- 
vinced that the American Board has never 
done anything which will add to its pop- 
ularity and power as this advance movement 
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for the evangelism of our beloved country.” 


Missouri. J. H. Bryan. 
“Personally I think the merging of the 
interests already so closely related to the 
best for both parties concerned. The larger 
support will work great good to the king- 
dom of God.” J. Walter Carpenter 
Pennsylvania. 


“I am very much pleased. Such an ar- 
rangement means greater influence for the 
A. C. M. S. in a field from which it will 
have more liberal support, and which it will 
surely benefit. It means a wider field for 
the opportunity of the missionary spirit, and 
will give our Bible-school people the best 
ground for urging that greater gifts to tae 
A. C. M. 8S. be made. We will make Chil- 
dren’s Day for Home Missions a day worth 
while, and the offering something like it 
should be.” J. A. Scott. 

Washington, D. C. 


“Turn our Bible-school work over to the 
A. C. M. S. This is where it properly be- 
longs. I believe the plan will solve our 
National Bible-school problems.” 

Texas. W. T. Hilton. 


We hale with gladness this unanimity of 
opinion among the brethren. 
I. N. McCash. 
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The Bethany Graded 


Sunday School Lessons 


International Course 
For the Elementary Grades in 1910 
EpITEp spy CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON. 


The Beginners’ Graded Series—(Complete in Two Years 


Approximate Age of Pupils: Four and Five Years. 
Lessons prepared by FRANces W. DANIELSON. 


FIRST YEARS’ LESSONS. 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEACHER. 


Tue BETHANY BESINNERS’ GRADED SERIES. 


A Teachers’ Text Book, $1.00 a year, issued 


for the present in four parts, 25 cents each. 
Large Picture Cards (12x15 inches) $2.50 a year. Sold only in yearly sets. 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE PUPIL. 


BEGINNERS’ STORIES. 


An Illustrated Folder, for each Sunday. 


Single subscriptions, 


30 cents a year. School subscription, 28 cents a year, 7 cents a quarter. 


The Primary Graded Series —(Complete in Three Years) 
Approximate Age of Pupils: Six, Seven and Eight Years. 
Lessons prepared by MARION THOMAS. 
FIRST YEARS’ LESSONS. 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEACHER. 
THe BETHANY PRIMARY GRADED Lessons, A Teachers’ Text Book with picture supple- 
ments. $1.00 a year, issued at present in four parts, 25 cents a part. 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE PUPIL. 


PRIMARY STORIES. 


An Illustrated Folder, one for each Sunday. Single subscriptions, 


25 cents a year. School subscriptions, 20 cents a year, 5 cents a quarter. 


The Junior Graded Series—(Complete in Four Years) 


Approximate Age of Pupils: Nine to Twelve Years. 
Lessons prepared by JOSEPHINE L. BALDWIN. 


FIRST YEARS’ LESSONS. 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEACHER. 


Tue BETHANY JUNIOR GRADED SERIES. 
present in three parts, 35 cents a part. 


A Teachers’ Text Book, $1.00 a year, issued at 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PUPIL. 
Tue PcPit’s Book ror WorK ANp StTupy, with picture supplement; covering about four 


months. 


Three books in the year, each 12 cents. 


New Junior term opens Feb. 20. 


Sample pamphlet fully describing and illustrating these lesson helps for Teachers and 
Pupils will be sent to any one on application. The above prices include postage. 
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